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News Paragraphs 


WARTIME ROLE OF SCHOOLS 
stupiED. During December many steps 
were taken to adapt the Cincinnati 
schools to their proper function during 
the war. Plans for adjusting the in- 
structional program, for insuring the 
safety of children, for assisting in the 
wartime efforts of other community 
agencies, and for taking leadership in 
the organization and coordination of 
youth activities and for otherwise par- 
ticipating in activities aimed at win- 
ning the war have been made and put 
into effect. 

In addition to organizing and ad- 
ministering its own program, the school 
system will make its facilities available 
for activities aimed at forwarding the 
total war effort, and accept whatever 
appropriate tasks and responsibilities 
the local home defense council may 
assign. 

Emphasis will be given to the con- 
stant strengthening of the mental, 
physical, moral, and spiritual fibre of 
youth, to the exercise of full responsi- 
bility in the protection of youth, and 
to contributing to the development 
and maintenance of civilian morale. 

Announcement was made of the for- 
mation of a “wartime council,” and 
of the following committees: (1) war 
on waste, (2) economic use of vital 
materials, (3) collection of vital scrap 
materials, (4) organization of volun- 
teer pupil groups, (5) defense bonds 
and stamps sales, (6) promotion of 
civilian morale, (7) protection of chil- 
dren, (8) instruction and teaching ac- 
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tivities to support the war, and (9) 
training of workers and civilian volun- 
teers. These groups already have held 
several meetings and have prepared 
recommendations which will be sent to 
schools soon after their opening in 
January. 

In cooperation with teachers, the 
supervisory staff is studying the im- 
plications of the war for the instruc- 
tional program. A statement of guid- 
ing principles was prepared for use 
in this connection. 


2, 
~ 


COOPERATIVE CURRICULUM PLAN- 
NING: A FIRST REPORT. The National 
Commission on Cooperative Curricu- 
lum Planning has recently issued its 
first report entitled The Subject Fields 
in General Education. The Society for 
Curriculum Study was represented on 
the Commission by William S. Gray, 
Malcolm McLean, Paul Misner, Hol- 
land D. Roberts, and B. Othanel Smith. 
The book is made up of a series of 
chapters, each of which considers a 
major high school subject field with a 
view to discovering the areas of com- 
mon interest shared by all the subject 
fields and of determining the resources 
available in each field that might be 
used in an interdepartmental school 
program designed to promote the max- 
imum growth of the learner in all areas 
of experience. The final chapter of 
the book discusses the implications of 
the life-centered curriculum for teach- 
ers and curriculum makers. The Na- 
tional Commission on Cooperative Cur- 
riculum Planning was organized for 
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the purpose of exploring the possibili- 
ties of an approach to secondary school 
curriculum planning which focuses on 
the student and his needs rather than 
on independent subject matter areas. 
The Commission represents more than 
twenty national and regional associa- 
tions of teachers in the various educa- 
tional fields. 
& 


PAMPHLET ON DEMOCRACY FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. The Oregon State Com- 
mittee for Implementing the Teach- 
ing of Democracy has recently issued 
a pamphlet, Calling the Youth of 
the Nation, which is a high school 
version of The Education of Free Men 
in American Democracy. The pam- 
phlet was distributed to every high 
school senior in the state. The abstract 
was prepared by Hugh B. Wood, Uni- 
versity of Oregon; Paul F. Potter, 
vice-principal of Eugene High School; 
and Howard J. Akers, social studies 
instructor, Roosevelt Junior High 
School, Eugene, Oregon. The pamphlet 
is the third in a series of four designed 
to give high school pupils a basic un- 
derstanding of democracy and the cur- 
rent trends to its continuance. 


.o, 
! 


AMERICA’s OUTPOSTS. In its De- 
cember issue, America’s Outposts, 
Building America has turned its atten- 
tion to the bewildering problem of 
hemisphere defense. This issue presents 
a clear picture of our outlying areas, 
their strategic and economic value, the 
problems of their administration, and 
their probable future. 

The war has brought home to us the 
rather staggering fact that the United 
States does not stop at its coast lines, 
but spills over into the Atlantic and 
Pacific for thousands of miles. Alaska, 
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Hawaii, Samoa, Guam, the Philippines, 
the Panama Canal, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands—these are our bound- 
aries. They are military frontiers as 
well. In these outposts of our country 
live nineteen million people, for whose 
safety and welfare we must provide as 
well as for our own. Who are these 
Americans? How do they live? What 
are their relations to the rest of the 
United States? What are their prob- 
lems? And, above all, how do they 
fit into our defense picture? America’s 
Outposts is the third of a series of 
illustrated studies dealing with de- 
fense prepared and distributed by 
Building America, 2 West Forty-Fifth 
Street, New York City, at thirty cents 
a copy. 


SHELBY COUNTY, TENNESSEE, DE- 
VELOPS BETTER UNDERSTANDING OF 
LATIN AMERICA. Last year in keeping 
with the request of our Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, that schools take 
an active part in furthering the “good 
neighbor” policy through a better un- 
derstanding of the Latin-American 
countries, it was decided to broaden 
the curriculum of the Shelby County 
schools in the field of social studies and 
to lay stress on learning more about 
the inhabitants of the republics lying 
south of us in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

The first step in this direction was 
taken by the superintendent of schools, 
who visited the offices of the Pan- 
American Union while she was in 
Washington. She met with the offi- 
cials and discussed the way in which 
such a study could best be initiated. 
At the same time she secured pam- 
phlets, bibliographies, and lists of avail- 
able films and materials pertaining to 
the subject. When the director of our 
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county libraries was consulted, he en- 
thusiastically began preparation of an- 
other bibliography, on which he listed 
those books which could be secured 
through our own library facilities. 
Many new titles were added to those 
already on hand. 

To make the study more personal, 
and thereby more interesting, each 
school in the system was assigned a 
particular country for intensive study. 
Into this was woven work in arts 
and crafts. Folk dances and games 
of Latin America were introduced 
through the physical education activi- 
ties. Programs featuring Latin-Amer- 
ican music, dances in native costumes, 
and typical scenes were interestingly 
executed. In order to afford a better 


background for the teachers them- 
selves, speakers who had actually vis- 
ited “south of the border” were in- 
vited to address them at their regular 


meetings. During the summer one 
teacher was given a trip to Mexico to 
gain firsthand information for the 
stimulation of those in service. 

As a culmination of last year’s pro- 
gram, an exhibit of the work in arts 
and crafts was held in one of the 
schools. Later another exhibition was 
arranged for the sectional meeting of 
the State Education Association. In 
addition to the activities mentioned, 
which were suitable for various grade 
levels from one through twelve, a 
study of the Spanish language was in- 
troduced into the high school program 
of work. 


o, 
~ 


SOCIETY ISSUES VOLUME ON INTER- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION. Americans 
All: Studies in Intercultural Education 
is the title of a volume produced by 
the Society’s Committee on Study of 
Foreign Cultures in cooperation with 
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the Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction and the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
The editorial committee consists of 
C. O. Arndt, chairman; Samuel Ever- 
ett, John Husband, and William Wat- 
tenberg. The book is divided into 
three sections: (1) what should be 
done; (2) what is being done; and (3) 
our task. Section 2 is a report of 
examples of intercultural education in 
widely-separated parts of the United 
States and other countries. The final 
section is devoted to a discussion of 
the role of the school in furthering 
understanding of the contributions of 
many peoples to the American way of 
life. The volume is being issued as 
the current yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Supervisors and Directors of 
Instruction and may be secured for 
$2.00 by writing to the office of the 
department, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 


o, 
~~ 


EDUCATION AND THE WAR. A con- 
ference on war problems and respon- 
sibilities of Illinois schools and teach- 
ers colleges was held recently at the 
University of Illinois. It was at- 
tended by representatives of the state 
teachers colleges, the University of Il- 
linois, Illinois Association of School 
Boards, the State Department of Public 
Instruction, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations of the 
public schools. The purpose of the 
conference was to anticipate the edu- 
cational problems resulting from the 
war and those likely to be encountered 
in the postwar years and to formulate 
plans for dealing with them. Some of 
the problems discussed were as follows: 
How to supply the schools with com- 
petent teachers during the war. What 
curricular changes should be made to 
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meet the demands of the war and the 
postwar years? How can social edu- 
cation be extended to the adult level? 
In what defense activities can boys and 
girls of high school age best engage? 
Two committees, one from the teach- 
ers colleges and one from the public 
schools, were appointed to continue to 
study these problems and to plan ways 
of meeting them. 


o 
Y 


OcTOBER, 1941, NUMBER WANTED. 
The supply of the October, 1941, 
number of the CurRICULUM JOURNAL 
is exhausted. In order to fill the li- 
brary and institutional orders for a 
complete file of Volume 12, we would 
be pleased to receive unused copies of 
this number. We will be glad to pay 
for these at the rate of thirty cents 
per copy. 


K2 
. 


BooK PREPARED BY EVALUATION 
COMMITTEE READY SOON. The editors 
of the volume on evaluation of the 
modern school announce that they ex- 
pect the book to be ready for the 
February meeting. The program of 
the luncheon meeting is built around 
this publication which was edited joint- 
ly by J. Paul Leonard and Alvin C. 
Eurich, both of the School of Edu- 
cation of Stanford University. The 
book discusses such topics as growth 
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and the ability to acquire facts and 
principles, the development of social 
attitudes, growth in basic skills, 
growth in physical fitness, evaluation 
of personality development, and sub- 
sequent achievement. The book, 
which will be approximately 350 pages 
in length, will be published by the D. 
Appleton-Century Company and will 
sell for $2.50. A special price to the 
members of the Society for Curriculum 
Study is $1.30 if they pick up the 
book in San Francisco, $1.50 if it is 
shipped from the publisher’s office. 


& 


SOURCES OF VISUAL alps. The 


United States Office of Education has 
announced the publication of “Sources 
of Visual Aids for Instructional Use 
in Schools” which lists more than 700 
national and state agencies which sup- 
ply visual aids and equipment for 


instructional purposes. The bulletin 
tells where teachers and school officials 
may secure maps, charts, lantern slides, 
and mechanical equipment, such as 
cameras and projectors. The supply 
agencies include federal and state gov- 
ernment departments and bureaus, col- 
leges, universities, museums, associa- 
tions, and commercial dealers. The 
pamphlet costs fifteen cents and may 
be secured from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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Cunvriculum Development in 
Lecal School Systems 


CuRRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA. Some of 
the most important curriculum devel- 
opments in the Bakersfield city schools 
are those that do not ordinarily re- 
ceive attention. For instance, work- 
shop facilities have been developed 
where supervisors have adequate room 
to hold meetings within their offices 
and space where projects may be as- 
sembled and work in various types of 
art, pottery, and so forth may be car- 
ried on right in the workshop by 
teachers. Many teachers are attempt- 
ing and are perhaps expected to do 
things they have never done before 
and, therefore, need this experience. 
The supervisors of music and art, the 
material for the testing program, the 
circulating library, the central library 
for circulating books for children, as 
well as the Audio-Visual Aids Depart- 
ment, are all housed in one place where 
the teacher may come and go into 
either of the laboratories for assistance. 

Recent developments in the extra- 
curricular program include: safety 
clubs, a hostess club which supervises 
the lunch hour in the cafeteria, and 
a boys’ service club, the members of 
which perform services about the 
school building that give valuable 
training and aid a great deal in the 
matter of school morale. Instrumental 
instruction has been established in ev- 
ery school in the city with two full- 
time men working in seven schools, 
each helping the teacher there who 
carries on the practice work. Each 
school has a glee club. This year a 
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school librarian has been added to the 
staff, who will help to build up in- 
dividual school libraries which will 
make books more readily available to 
pupils and teachers. A curriculum 
guide has been worked out and was 
placed in the hands of every teacher 
and staff member in September, 1941. 
Raymond T. Neideffer, Assistant Su- 
perintendent. 


o, 
. 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS IN 
BOULDER, COLORADO. A program of 
continuous curriculum study and im- 
provement is now well under way in 
the Boulder public schools. The ele- 
mentary schools have already moved in 
the direction of an activity program 
built around a social studies core and 
the junior and senior high schools are, 
at present, attempting to devise ways 
of more adequately meeting the needs 
of adolescent youth. 

Elementary school teachers are meet- 
ing in grade groups to plan and com- 
pare units and activities, to organize 
source materials, and to develop tech- 
niques of measuring growth. Junior 
and senior high school teachers are 
meeting together to study the newer 
trends in secondary education. Com- 
mittees are working on three specific 
problems: the establishment of a new 
set of objectives for high school edu- 
cation in Boulder; studying the needs 
of adolescents; and improving methods 
of teaching. 

Information about needs of youth 
of Boulder is being provided by three 
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major studies: 1. a detailed investiga- 
tion of the interests and aptitudes of 
the pupil population of the Boulder 
secondary schools; 2. a comprehensive 
study of the out-of-school activities 
of young people of high school age; 3. 
a survey of the graduates and ex- 
students of Boulder High School dur- 
ing the years 1930-40. 

This is the second year devoted to 
an intensive study of problems of sec- 
ondary education by teachers of the 
junior and senior high schools. While 
no prearranged curriculum design has 
been adopted for the secondary school, 
the staff at the present time is show- 
ing considerable interest in the core 
curriculum developments. Lindley J. 
Stiles, Director of Curriculum and 
Guidance. 


%, 
~ 


CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
THE BURBANK CITY SCHOOLS. Most 
recent of the curriculum developments 
in Burbank is the formation of a 
Teachers’ Curriculum Commission, 
now a year old. Initiated by the local 
teacher group, this organization has 
become the key group through which 
all curriculum activity is focused. 
Two members of the supervisory staff 
have worked in an advisory relation- 
ship to these teachers so that coordina- 
tion with the Central Curriculum 
Commission is facilitated. All admin- 
istrators and supervisors function on 
an “‘on call” basis to any of the fifteen 
system-wide study committees which 
are represented in the Teachers’ Com- 
mission. 

Teachers from the various levels 
have found it both possible and chal- 
lenging to work and plan together, 
and there is evidence of growth in 
responsibility and in the ability to rec- 
ognize problems and to work out an 
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intelligent plan of action. The clari- 
fication and unification of relationships 
and responsibilities among many work- 
ing groups has been highly valuable. 

Certain problems involved in the 
early progress of this organization are 
outlined here: 

1. To focus attention of the entire 
school personnel on the need for co- 
ordinating the efforts of many small 
curriculum committees within the sys- 
tem. 

2. To secure teachers from all ma- 
turity levels and all schools who had 
the time, interest, and ability to ini- 
tiate a Teachers’ Curriculum Com- 
mission. 

3. To find adequate leadership and 
counsel for the newly-formed Teach- 
ers’ Curriculum Commission. 

4. To establish a satisfactory under- 
standing of relationships between the 
various established committees and the 


Teachers’ Curriculum Commission. 


5. To help members of study 
groups, especially chairmen and secre- 
taries, with techniques of setting up 
problems, outlining procedures, and 
keeping adequate records. (This is an 
important and continuing problem. ) 

6. To develop a feeling of need 
among study groups for long-time 
planning. 

7. To establish businesslike methods 
in organization and procedure. 

8. To find adequate time for mem- 
bers of the Teachers’ Curriculum 
Commission to accomplish objectives. 
Novella Nicholson, Director, Division 
of Secondary Education. 


a 


* 


BUILDING THE COURSE OF STUDY IN 
DECATUR, GEORGIA. The whole system 
in Decatur, Georgia, shares in the proc- 
ess of curriculum adjustment. The 
principals have the responsibility of 
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general guidance and often serve as 
chairmen of groups organized around 
subjects. When groups meet along 
grade lines, they generally have teach- 
ers of their own selection as chairmen. 
In the spring of 1938, committees met 
and developed an entirely new course 
of study for the elementary grades in 
the light of modern trends and adapted 
to their own situation. There was a 
revision in 1940, and many additions 
and changes were made in 1941. At 
the present time the teachers are at 
work on a revision of the course of 
study in art. The first effort at a 
revision of the high school course of 
study was made about 1934. Further 
revisions were made in 1937 and in 
1938, but because of continuous 
change a new course of study was not 
brought out until 1940. During these 
years faculty groups studied various 
curriculum changes occurring else- 
where. Daisy Frances Smith, Principal, 
Decatur, Georgia, Girls’ High School. 


? 
— 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN 
THE CHANUTE, KANSAS, ELEMENTARY 
scHoots. During the past several 
years many changes have taken place 
in the thinking and the practice of the 
teachers in the elementary schools of 
Chanute, Kansas. The teachers work- 
ing in cooperation with the supervisor 
have given intensive study to the work 
of reorganizing the elementary school 
curriculum. 

The major emphasis of the work 
during its early stages was upon the 
importance of the school in a demo- 
cratic society, the importance of the 
individual in that society, and the ways 
in which learning takes place. This 
work was carried on by. committees 
of teachers. Each committee was re- 
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sponsible for a report to all elemen- 
tary teachers. After discussions fol- 
lowed by several revisions, a handbook 
was prepared which is known as A 
Manual of Information, the Program 
and the Curriculum for the Chanute 
Elementary Schools. This manual was 
not prepared with the idea of creat- 
ing anything new and different. It 
was a brief summary of the teachers’ 
understanding of the direction to be 
taken in training boys and girls to 
live well. 

The second part of this program was 
the setting up of committees of teach- 
ers for research in and organization 
of materials in the areas of social 
studies, reading, language, arithmetic, 
and science. The courses of study pre- 
pared were not long and involved, but 
rather “blueprints,” brief and concise, 
giving the goals, materials, and proce- 
dures for the work in each grade. 
Thus the teachers are given general 
direction, but are allowed freedom to 
develop and carry on activities to meet 
the needs and interests of each child. 
Critical appraisal of all materials is 
constantly being made by both teach- 
ers and supervisor. As a result, revi- 
sion is continuous and effective and 
serves for constant improvement in in- 
struction. Eva A. King, Supervisor of 
Elementary Education. 


2, 
~ 


CURRICULUM PRACTICES IN THE 
ELMHURST, ILLINOIS, ELEMENTARY 
scHoots. For the past twelve years 
the entire staff of the Elmhurst ele- 
mentary schools has been engaged in 
a cooperative attempt to construct 
and revise the curriculum. Nine com- 
mittees, representing the various cur- 
riculum areas, have been working 
continuously during this period. Mem- 
bership in these committees is never 
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compulsory, but any member of the 
staff may volunteer in the field of 
his choice or may be invited by the 
chairman of the committee. Teachers 
new to the system may become audit- 
ing members of any committee. 

The usual procedure has been to 
formulate basic assumptions, previous- 
ly agreed upon, and then determine 
general and specific objectives. Feol- 
lowing this, an organization outline 
indicates the selections and allocations 
of learning units. Suggested pupil ac- 
tivities, teaching procedures, and ma- 
terials of instruction complete the 
course of study for any given area. 

Courses of study are mimeographed, 
since it is believed that printing gives 
a permanency that tends to make the 
entire curriculum static and more dif- 
ficult to revise. Revision is based 
upon actual experimental teaching. 
Each teacher is supplied with a simple 


form upon which she records her sug- 
gestions, criticisms, and report of 
pupil reactions for every unit taught. 
These teacher reports, together with 
supervisory evaluations, form the basis 
for continuous curriculum revision. 
V. L. Beggs, Superintendent of Schools. 


o, 
~ 


FRANKFORT, INDIANA, SCHOOLS 
MAKE CURRICULUM CHANGES. Early 
in the current year the teachers of 
the Frankfort, Indiana, city schools 
worked out a new philosophy of edu- 
cation. In the meantime, a variety of 
curriculum changes has been intro- 
duced. Spanish has been added as a 
new department and Latin-American 
history is offered to high school pupils. 
Related mathematics, chemistry, and 
physics were added to the industrial 
arts curriculum, for which state voca- 
tional aid will be received. The ma- 
chine shop has added a large quantity 
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of new equipment in order to place 
more emphasis on welding, tool grind- 
ing, steel lathe work, forging, and 
metal plate work. The emphasis up- 
on woodwork has been reduced. More 
activities are being introduced for the 
development of character. Kinder- 
gartens have been added to the public 
school program. More emphasis is 
now being placed upon practical skills 
and character development to prepare 
children for a vocation and community 
adjustment instead of on the so-called 
liberal arts. Waldo E. Wood, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 


2, 
~~ 


CHANGES IN THE CURRICULUM OF 
KEOKUK. Rather extensive studies 
have been made on curriculum devel- 
opment in the Keokuk, Iowa, public 
schools. Important changes included 
the following: transferring American 
history from the eleventh year to the 
tenth year; including a unit in office 
practice, with work on various ma- 
chines used in business offices as a 
part of the secretarial training class. 
Considerably more emphasis is placed 
on homemaking for girls and various 
industrial arts subjects, including 
welding, machine shop, sheet metal 
work, etc., for boys. The homemak- 
ing and industrial arts programs are 
particularly emphasized for pupils who 
are not college preparatory students. 

In the junior high school the amount 
of time spent in art classes has in- 
creased. Less time is allotted to writ- 
ing in the eighth grade. Teaching 
of Latin has been discontinued in the 
ninth grade and is offered only in the 
tenth grade of the senior high school. 
More time is provided for industrial 
arts and more emphasis is placed on 
homemaking. In the junior high 
school, as in the senior high school, 
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more emphasis is placed on industrial 
arts and homemaking for youngsters 
who do not plan to attend college. 

The tendency is to change from de- 
partmentalization in grades four, five, 
and six to the use of one teacher in 
each grade. We are attempting to 
broaden the scope of art activities and 
to include handwork and crafts of 
various types rather than to emphasize 
drawing and painting. We are putting 
crafts or industrial arts departments 
in each of the elementary schools. We 
are attempting to add combined build- 
ing libraries and visual education de- 
partments in each of the elementary 
schools. 

Teachers are beginning to place 
more emphasis on their activities pro- 
gram and to attempt to relate it to 
the academic subjects. We are work- 
ing in the direction of the use of a 
wide variety of reference material 
rather than confining ourselves to sin- 
gle textbooks in the various subjects. 
We are also attempting to make our 
program as practical as possible for all 
of the pupils in all the grades without 
weakening our so-called college pre- 
paratory program. We are attempting 
to improve the program for the eighty 
per cent of our students who do not 
go on to college. J. C. Wright, Sw- 
perintendent of Schools. 


% 

DEMOCRATIC CURRICULUM REVISION 
IN SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA. 
From its very initiation, curriculum 
revision has proceeded democratically 
in South Pasadena. In the first place, 
it was initiated only after the super- 
intendent, Roy E. Simpson, had can- 
vassed the problems that concerned his 
teachers and found them to be cur- 
ricular in nature. In the second place, 
since curriculum revision will affect 
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all, all have been given an opportunity 
to share in it. The Key Committee, 
which formulated the purposes of edu- 
cation, was composed of administrators 
and teachers representing every level, 
every school, and every educational 
interest in the South Pasadena school 
system. When the statement of pur- 
poses was completed, it was submitted 
to eight reviewing committees com- 
posed of teachers who had not served 
on the Key Committee. 

This year two large committees are 
functioning, one in the area of mathe- 
matics, the other in science. There 
are approximately sixty people on each 
committee. Each large committee is 
divided into subcommittees. Each 
subcommittee is responsible for ex- 
ploring the contribution of mathe- 
matics or of science to one of the eight 
areas of human activity set up in the 
statement of purposes. This type of 
organization, making provision for a 
large number of people to work in 
small groups, has resulted in valuable 
and democratic concomitants. A new 
spirit of friendliness among teachers 
is evidenced. Tolerance of the opin- 
ions of others is increasing. Academic 
horizons are moving out and back. 
New interest in child growth and de- 
velopment is being manifested. All 
in all, curriculum revision is proving 
very worth while in South Pasadena. 
Mardele Robinson, Director of Re- 
search and Guidance. 


% 

CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT IN 
WINNETKA, ILLINOIS. Curriculum de- 
velopment in the Winnetka public 
schools has been a continuous process, 
engaged in by the entire faculty over 
a period of twenty-two years. It has 
included: formulation of objectives in 
terms sufficiently specific to make 
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diagnostic evaluation possible in cer- 
tain fields; the preparation of teaching 
materials; and a good deal of research 
as to the proper grade placement of 
topics. 

The work has been done in a variety 
of ways. From the beginning, teach- 
ers have met in grade groups, usually 
one afternoon every two weeks, with 
the superintendent in the first six 
grades. In the junior high school the 
teachers have met by departments 
with the associate superintendent. 
Much of the curriculum work has been 
done in these grade and department 
groups. There have also been build- 
ing meetings in each elementary school 
building and in the junior high school 
with the principal. Certain phases of 
curriculum work have been done in 
these meetings, which cross-section a 
group of grades. 

For some topics special groups have 
been formed covering several grades. 
Thus the social science curriculum was 
worked out by a group of fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grade teachers working to- 
gether for the curriculum of those par- 
ticular grades, so as to get the work 
among the grades coordinated. 

While much of the preparation of 
material has been done in such groups 
as above described, some has been done 
by special committees. For example, 
a committee consisting of teachers of 
grades two through eight is working 
out a curriculum in arithmetic and the 
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teaching and testing materials for it, 
This is a relatively smal! committee 
meeting with the superintendent and 
working intensively. For the health 
curriculum a principal, a school nurse, 
part of the time a parent, the school 
health officer, a playground director, 
some classroom teachers, and the super- 
intendent formed the committee. For 
the homemaking course a couple of 
years ago a group of parents were 
drawn into the committee, which in- 
cluded the homemaking teacher, biol- 
ogy teachers, social science teacher, 
arithmetic teacher, science teacher, 
principal, and superintendent. 

For extensive research on the cur- 
riculum the cooperation of many other 
schools is invited. Thus the work of 
the committee of seven in arithmetic 
placement centered in the Winnetka 
schools, but was engaged in by several 
hundred public school systems in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. The 
same was true in the preparation of 
children’s graded book lists, except 
that the latter included also a commit- 
tee of the American Library Associa- 
tion, all working with the Winnetka 
staff, which headed up the work. 

There is no formal, set curriculum 
organization, but a continuous, flex- 
ible, highly democratic organization 
involving some or all of the teachers 
and frequently involving the coopera- 
tion of many other schools. Carleton 
Washburne, Superintendent of Schools. 
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ONE VIEW OF CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 


By HAROLD O. SODERQUIST 


Associate Professor of Education, Wayne University 


ENTRAL TO THE theory of the ac- 
C tivity curriculum are these ten- 
ets: education is life; life is made up 
of a succession of purposeful enter- 
prises, or “units of living,” as they are 
sometimes called, each involving the 
functioning of many skills, knowl- 
edges, ideals, attitudes, etc.; and, if 
the school curriculum is to represent 
real life, it likewise must be made up 
of a series of such comprehensive, vital 
activities. This theory raises two ques- 
tions: 

1. The question of scope: What se- 
lection of comprehensive enterprises 
might be made which would naturally 
call for the exercise of all those habits, 
skills, knowledges, understandings, at- 
titudes, and ideals which are deemed 
important and learnable at particular 
educational levels, without the neces- 
sity of straining to “drag in” subject 
matter which has no obvious connec- 
tion with the purpose of the activities? 

2. The question of sequence: How 
may these activities be programmed so 
that the demand for order and se- 
quence within certain areas of learning 
shall be met without the necessity of 
setting aside the larger part of the 
day for organized subject teaching? 

The stress on scope, internal conti- 
nuity, and relationship between areas 
of understanding specified by these 
questions implies that it is not suf- 
ficient for course-of-study makers 
merely to give illustrations of isolated 
“units.” Pursued to its rational limits, 
activity theory demands a program of 
comprehensive enterprises (not sub- 
ject-matter “units”) selected and put 
together into patterns for particular 
school levels, showing how natural oc- 


casion has been provided for pursuing 
all the objectives of the school, intel- 
lectual and other. 

Both school experience and re-exam- 
ination of theory have made it increas- 
ingly clear, however, that such speci- 
fications are impossible of achievement 
through any curriculum confined to 
comprehensive enterprises. While a 
teacher here and there may have per- 
suaded herself that she has gone some 
distance in approximating the ideals of 
the activity philosophy, the great ma- 
jority, dissatisfied with their own ef- 
forts to reach goals they themselves 
had in many cases enthusiastically ac- 
cepted, have become discouraged and, 
in some cases, cynical. Thus is ex- 
plained why many of the new courses 
of study, although brought forth with 
high hope and enormous labor, have 
proved to be stillborn. 

In view of this situation, it is pro- 
posed herewith that comprehensive en- 
terprises have an occasional part to 
play rather than a continuous one. 
Every such project will represent a 
high spot in the year, to be used while 
in progress and later when its remem- 
bered experiences will serve to illumi- 
nate and form the occasion for gaining 
some new concept or understanding. 

The occasional nature of the com- 
prehensive enterprise means that the 
curriculum will have to be interspersed 
with many activities less inclusive in 
scope, devoted to achieving the more 
restricted objectives of single fields. 
Thus we have “banking” projects to 
teach percentage and interest, nature 
trips to teach science, “radio” activi- 
ties to teach language, etc. 
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Selection of limited enterprises of 
the latter type may be left to the 
teacher and her class, since the or- 
ganized subject or “area” outlines 
provide guidance both as to content 
and sequence. On the other hand, the 
nuclear function of the occasional, 
comprehensive projects demands that 
their selection and grade placement 
be not left entirely to the individual 
teacher or even to the individual 
school. It would seem that it should 
be possible for curriculum makers to 
agree on a limited but specific core of 
such activities, which might be used 
quite generally, or at least over an area 
within which there is frequent transfer 
of pupils between schools. This would 
solve the problem presented by the case 
of the child who, through lack of 
planning by school authorities, has had 
to make boats for transportation proj- 
ects several times in the course of his 
elementary school career. To be sure, 
transportation as a topic will show 
up now and again in the curriculum. 
But the job of building vehicles or 
other transportation facilities could 
well be confined to one level in the 
curriculum. 

Just what should be the basis for 
selection of the core of comprehensive 
enterprises is naturally a difficult ques- 
tion. But for the moment, what is 
more serious is that there be some 
agreement on a common program. 
While such a basis as “social func- 
tions,” or “centers of interest,” could 
be used to determine the selection, it 
might be more immediately practical 
to survey teaching experience over the 
country to learn which comprehensive 
enterprises have been most commonly 
and most successfully used and at what 
grade levels. In any case, the program 
should be tentative and subject to 
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change as experience may suggest, al- 
though again, by agreement. 

The fact that course-of-study mak- 
ers have hitherto been inclined to leave 
to the individual teacher the task of 
setting up the program of enterprises 
indicates that probably they have 
placed too much emphasis on the 
uniqueness of experiences and needs of 
children in different communities and 
areas of our country. Are not, after 
all, the similarities in experience of our 
people and the commonness of many 
aspects of our culture at least as 
striking as the differences? The fact 
is that likenesses in the environment 
of American children already express 
themselves in actual school practice 
in the almost universal use of projects 
such as building means of communica- 
tion and transportation; dramatizing 
Indian, Mexican, and Dutch life; vis- 
iting the fire station, the bakery, and 
the post office; feeding and caring 
for pets, etc. 

When a common program of enter- 
prises is suggested, the objection may 
immediately be expected that attention 
is not being paid to children’s inter- 
ests. It should hardly be necessary to 
say that the good teacher, no matter 
under what curriculum she teaches, 
will have regard for children’s funda- 
mental needs and interests, such as 
general physical activity, social ac- 
tivity, play, exploration, etc. Beyond 
this she will also provide for enterprises 
growing out of very strong temporary 
interests induced by children’s con- 
tacts with the environment. At all 
times, however, she will have her ob- 
jectives in mind so that if a temporary 
interest of the children cannot be made 
to serve these ends she will guide their 
attentions elsewhere. 

As for the teacher’s right to guide 
children’s interests, there should be no 
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controversy whatever. It seems pretty 
well agreed among educators that in- 
ducing interests in children is exactly 
what the community may rightfully 
expect the teacher to do. That she 
should do so with incentives humanely 
employed, having regard for the re- 
quirements of mental health, modern 
pedagogy has demanded for years. 

With regard to psychological foun- 
dations for the selection and placement 
of school activities, perhaps some clas- 
sification of projects ought to be at- 
tempted, basing it upon children’s 
general urges or purposes. It is not 
pretended that the following is an 
exhaustive list: 1. to construct, create, 
or dramatize, to serve the need for 
play; 2. to obtain experience to satisfy 
curiosity; 3. to enjoy physical move- 
ment; 4. to be with others in work 
or play; 5. to create to serve esthetic 
needs; 6. to act and create to gain 
social and self-approval; 7. to act or 
construct to serve practical ends or 
needs; 8. to gain skills and learnings 
for practical use; 9. to reflect on one’s 
experience, to develop understanding; 
and 10. to enjoy the passive type of 
esthetic experience, either direct or 
vicarious. 

All of these urges are alive in all 
children, the degree depending upon 
native aptitude and social experience. 
In general, for the lower age levels, 
play, dramatization, physical move- 
ment, and obtaining general experience 
are most pertinent, although each of 
the others has a place. For the upper 
levels, practical activities, purposeful 
learning, reflective activities, and en- 
joying passive esthetic experiences are 
most satisfying, although, again, atten- 
tion to the others is certainly called 
for. Thus, while playing house pro- 
vides a natural and legitimate learning 
situation in the lower grades, reading 
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a book to gain knowledge or pleasure 
is a pedagogically sound project for the 
upper grades. 

Now it is obvious that after a pro- 
gram of enterprises, both comprehen- 
sive and limited, has been determined, 
and many of the curriculum objectives 
have thus been provided for, there 
will still be numerous open spaces in 
the picture where largely verbal or 
other vicarious instruction must be 
employed. This is particularly true in 
the subject areas, although it applies 
also to general understandings, ideals, 
and emotionalized attitudes, where 
verbal procedures must be used to 
complete the job. In what sense may 
such instruction be tied up with ac- 
tivities to make learning vital and 
functional, without forcibly and illog- 
ically hitching it onto the programmed 
enterprises? 

The answer to this question is simply 
a recognition that children’s activities 
and experiences are confined neither to 
the schoolroom nor to the current 
scene. Their basic experiences with 
the world and life have already been 
picked up outside of school. If the 
teacher, therefore, makes it a point to 
show pupils how what she expects 
them to learn is pertinent to the needs 
of living, as they have experienced it, 
she is in a real sense using the activity 
method. Good teachers have always 
done this. It goes without saying that 
this type of procedure requires the 
teacher to know her pupils and their 
vivid experiences, both through study 
of individuals and study of the com- 
munity. It implies, moreover, that 
where the home and community en- 
vironment have failed to provide the 
children with an adequate background 
of basic experiences, the school must 
somehow attempt to fill the breach 
through field trips, community service 
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projects, and other contacts with life 
outside of the school. 

At this point the question arises: 
How can a series of enterprises, set up 
to achieve a program of specific and 
frequently unrelated objectives, be 
made to assume obvious coherence, so 
that, for example, “each unit shall 
naturally grow out of the previous 
one,” as is frequently prescribed in 
theory? 

This query grows out of the notion 
that conscious experience as a whole 
is made up of “units of living” tied 
together by some easily apparent thread 
of continuity. The writer does not 
believe that the connection between 
successive events in life always runs so 
close to the surface. While we may 


logically speak of a continuous stream 
of consciousness, there is not always 
a rational connection between succeed- 
ing events of experience. In the front 
line of daily living we all “‘see through 


a glass darkly” and “blooming confu- 
sion” occupies much of the day and 
sometimes the night. It is only as we 
are able to retire behind the scene of 
action and reflect in retrospect that 
some kind of basic order may appear. 

Analogy with real life, therefore, 
does not call for a completely coherent 
program of school activities. More- 
over, contemporary thought about in- 
tegration does not demand that each 
school experience necessarily grow out 
of the preceding one. It does insist, 
however, that each experience fit some- 
where into or onto the main line of 
meaning which the learner has ex- 
tracted from his experiences to date. 
This is the essence of education as 
reconstruction of experience and the 
real significance of integration. In 
other words, if the child has had suf- 
ficient direct experience with life either 
in his home and community or under 
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the guidance of the school, integra- 
tion of new, even if unconnected, ex- 
periences will occur, especially if fa- 
cilitated by the teacher’s conscious 
efforts to aid in the process. 

There is a second question which 
must be dealt with in any proposal 
for a program of predetermined ac- 
tivities. How can the deadening ef- 
fect of uniformity be escaped if a 
schedule of projects is to be imposed 
on schools? 

There are two replies to this ques- 
tion. The first is that it is not the 
children who suffer from scheduled 
programs. In fact, one of the aims of 
the programming of activities is to 
make sure that the curriculum shall be 
moving forward. Certainly many chil- 
dren have suffered under the new 
methods from having to repeat experi- 
ences because there has been no central 
control to determine either the nature 
of activities or the order and grade 
level at which they should occur. If 
school projects have been monotonous 
in a scheduled program, it is not the 
fault of the curriculum itself, which 
must, even in the most liberal schools, 
and by its very definition, have some 
features of order and timing. It is due 
rather to the fact that teachers them- 
selves have lacked imagination and 
have stopped growing. For such teach- 
ers, indeed, a scheduled program may 
be further deadening. 

The second reply to the criticism of 
uniformity is that the type of sched- 
uling proposed does not require detailed 
prescription regarding days and hours 
at which particular activities shall oc- 
cur. It is sufficient that a project, 
assigned to a semester or a year, occur 
some time during that period; that is, 
some time before the pupil leaves that 
level for the next one; provided that, 
where sequence of experience is impor- 
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tant, each project occur in its proper 
order. 

To conclude this discussion, the 
steps which need to be observed in 
course-of-study construction are pre- 
sented in summary as follows: 

First, let there be made a compre- 
hensive though not too detailed state- 
ment of objectives, sequentially or- 
dered where such organization is called 
for, providing for the habits, skills, 
knowledges, understandings, ideals, and 
attitudes which are judged suitable for 
each instructional level. 

Second, let a core of a limited num- 
ber of comprehensive enterprises be 
tentatively agreed upon, so organized 
and programmed as to provide natural 
occasion for the achievement of as 
many of the objectives as possible. In 
selecting the enterprises it will be nec- 
essary to recognize differentiated gen- 
eral activity urges of children of pro- 
gressive maturity levels. 

Third, let the selection be made so 
that the projects would fit the expe- 
riences of children in almost any part 
of the country. This should help to 
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achieve some order in a field where 
laissez faire and anarchy have hitherto 
obtained. Unless this is done, most 
teachers will not be tempted to re- 
linquish the security offered by the 
rationality and order of the traditional 
subject curriculum. 

Fourth, to achieve completeness 
within particular areas of understand- 
ing, teachers should be expected to 
supplement the comprehensive projects 
with activities of more limited scope, 
guided by the content and outline of 
such subjects or fields. In those sub- 
jects which demand some rational se- 
quence of topics, it will be necessary 
for the activities to occur in corre- 
sponding order. 

Finally, let strong encouragement be 
given to every teacher to illuminate her 
instruction by constantly reminding 
pupils of their own extra-school expe- 
riences, and to make herself competent 
for this procedure by discovering what 
these experiences are by a thorough 
study both of the children and of the 
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MEANING OF SUBJECT MATTER IN THE NEW CURRICULUM 


By KENNETH NORBERG 


Research Assistant, Division of Field Studies 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


VER A PERIOD of years the “sub- 

ject-matter” curriculum has un- 
dergone a constant fire of criticism. 
Repeated attacks have tended to dis- 
credit the “subjects” as a basis for the 
organization of the school program. 
The distinguishing mark of a “subject- 
matter” curriculum, as usually inter- 
preted, is that it rests upon logically 
organized disciplines or bodies of 
knowledge based on past experience. 
The “subject” is characterized as a 
result or end product of an investiga- 
tion, or series of investigations, com- 
pleted prior to the arrival of the pupil 
on the scene. Thus viewed, the role 
of the pupil becomes that of a mere 
passive listener. His function is to ab- 
sorb the principles and facts set down 
before him. Hence, most of his pur- 
poses and interests must be subordi- 
nated to the logical structure of the 
“subject” which dictates the condi- 
tions of the learning act. 

The organismic conception of pur- 
pose in learning is hardly compatible 
with a curriculum in which the learn- 
er’s interest is considered irrelevant, 
or as something to be wooed and won 
to a prescribed course of subject mat- 
ter. Moreover, neither experimental- 
ism nor the gestalt psychology can 
tolerate the notion of learning as 
merely mental or intellectual. The re- 
jection of “intellectualism” in educa- 
tion is in effect a rejection of the 
conventional subject-dominated school. 

Proponents of a curriculum not 
based on “subjects” generally degrade 
prescribed materials in favor of the 
inclinations of the learner—subject, of 
course, to some form of guidance. 


Pupil purposes become a strategic fac- 
tor in the selection and organization 
of learning activities which tend to 
utilize an increased range of experi- 
ences, often including the use of some 
or all of the logically organized mate- 
rials which formerly dominated the 
entire learning situation. 

One might say that a good deal of 
the current reaction in education could 
be explained as a rediscovery of the 
ties which bind the school subjects to 
their source in the ideals and ways of 
living of the social group. Whether 
the emphasis is placed primarily upon 
individual development, per se, or upon 
the improvement of social conditions 
for individual security and growth, the 
idea of a “pupil-centered” curriculum 
is essentially an appeal to experience 
as the fountainhead and ultimate val- 
idation of subject matter. The em- 
phasis on an experience-centered cur- 
riculum is still comparatively fresh 
and, therefore, tends to invest the 
terms, “subject” and “subject-matter,” 
with the limitations of the educational 
practices associated with the so-called 
“subject-matter” curriculum. How- 
ever, any curriculum, by any name, 
must necessarily consist of what people 
do, say, read, and observe in the course 
of their educational experiences; and 
this, precisely, is subject matter in its 
full sense. Subject matter consists of 
the data of experience. Experience, in 
this sense, is the context of human 
purposes and methods in which data 
acquire meaning. It is, therefore, ab- 
surd to oppose subject matter and ex- 
perience as conflicting principles. They 
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are merely ways of talking about dif- 
ferent aspects of the learning process. 

All learning necessarily begins with- 
in the experience of the learner, and 
in this sense it is true that the idea 
of the pupil- or experience-centered 
curriculum is not a controversial is- 
sue, but a psychological fact. Learn- 
ing starts within the experience of the 
learner because of the nature of the 
learning act, not because of educa- 
tional reforms. But this insight into 
the learning process, important as it 
is, will not automatically solve all our 
curriculum problems. It is widely rec- 
ognized that the conventional subjects 
often begin with facts and principles 
which are beyond the range of experi- 
ence of the learner. Large groups in 
education are now committed to the 
so-called “experience” approach. But 
this is only a beginning. As Dewey 
puts it, “. . . Finding the material for 
learning within experience is only the 
first step. The next step is the pro- 
gressive development of what is already 
experienced into a fuller and richer 
and also more organized form, a form 
which gradually approximates that in 
which subject matter is presented to 
the skilled, mature person. . . .”” 
Dewey’s main concern, as he goes on 
to say, is for this second step, the 
enrichment of experience and the pro- 
gressive development of its organiza- 
tion—not because this is more impor- 
tant than the first step, but because 
it has received relatively little atten- 
tion. If one accepts Dewey’s ap- 
proach, it becomes apparent that the 
problem of subject matter in the cur- 
riculum finally resolves itseif into a 
question of progressive stages in or- 
ganization. The progressive reorgani- 
zation of experience involves a certain 


1Dewey, John—Experience and Education. New 


York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. P. 87. 
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degree of planning and continuity in 
curriculum design. If this planning 
rejects a rigid prescription of sequences 
in subject matter, it is also opposed to 
what Doctor Caswell has called ‘“‘a 
day-by-day opportunistic improvising 
of what to do.” 

The fact that “experience” is so 
often used in contrast to the term 
“subject” and “subject matter” sug- 
gests that logic and organized form 
are sometimes thought to be foreign 
(and perhaps educationally inferior) 
to things immediately felt, perceived, 
and worked with. But actually, there 
are extremely few, if any, experiences, 
or data of experience, which do not 
occur to us in some preorganized form. 
The social studies class, for instance, 
visits a large, wholesale bakery. As 
the group moves through the plant, 
they will probably follow some pre- 
established route showing the progress 
of the raw materials through the vari- 
ous stages of weighing, mixing, proof- 
ing, rising, baking, and wrapping, to 
the final loaf of bread ready to be 
loaded into the delivery trucks. What 
the members of the class experience 
here is not a raw chaos of sights and 
sounds, but an orderly progression of 
events showing the organization of 
processes in a bakery. No one would 
seriously argue that there would be 
an advantage in allowing the pupils 
of this class to wander aimlessly about 
the establishment at the dictates of 
their individual whims. A primary 
understanding of the bakery depends 
upon insight into the organization of 
the baking process. Probably the best 
way to acquire this insight is to follow 
the orderly sequence of changes in the 


*Rugg, H., Editor—Democracy and the Curric- 
ulum. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1939. P. 414. h. XV, ‘Developing 
the Design of the Curriculum,’’ which was writ- 
ten by H. L. Caswell, contains the above quo- 
tation. 
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materials that go into a loaf of bread. 
Obviously, the educational possibilities 
of the bakery are not exhausted in the 
mere baking process itself. Some stu- 
dents, depending upon age and past 
experience, may be interested in the 
activities of labor organizations in the 
baking industry, others in the chem- 
istry of baking, still others in consumer 
problems related to the production of 
bakery goods. But whatever aspect of 
the bakery may be selected for study, 
it will be found to have some organi- 
zation of its own. 

Like bakeries, all the significant ob- 
jects in the cultural environment 
show some organization—organization 
which reflects a logical system of hu- 
man behavior. In general, the higher 
the degree of civilization in a society, 
the more complex are its objects—its 
tools, machines, stores, factories, high- 
ways, institutions, etc. It might also 
be said that the degree of complexity 
of objects in a civilization corresponds 
to the degree of complexity and refine- 
ment of its sciences—the organized 
disciplines of knowledge. 

It is, therefore, an inescapable fact 
that modern education in a complex 
industrial society must necessarily be 
concerned with subject matter of an 
extremely high degree of organization, 
whether that subject matter be found 
in textbooks or in the immediate ex- 
periences of pupils in their daily living. 
If academic teachers tend to lose sight 
of the humble, everyday-experience 
origins of knowledge, it is also true 
that one indispensable function of edu- 
cation is to short-circuit the long and 
costly process of trial and error in race 
experiences. One of the main advan- 
tages of living in a highly civilized 
community is precisely the opportu- 
nity it affords to pyramid the achieve- 
ments of the group on its accumulated 
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fund of experience. But inevitably, 
this kind of vertical building on ex- 
perience involves learning which is 
partially deductive in character and 
materials which are in some degree 
abstract. (One of the characteristics 
of a pyramid is that the weight of the 
top blocks is distributed over an area 
much larger than their own surface.) 

The foregoing argument is not in- 
tended to discount the inductive meth- 
od which has played such a large role 
in the development of the modern 
science. Neither is the figure of the 
pyramid intended to convey the notion 
of a fixed structure of knowledge, nor 
to deny that fundamental policy of 
experimentalism which holds its basic 
assumptions, as well as the entire struc- 
ture of knowledge, open to constant 
criticism and revision in the light of 
new evidence. What Professor George 
Hartmann has called the “bio-logic” 
of learning involves operations which 
are both inductive and deductive in 
character. The defense of a degree of 
systematic learning, involving the use 
of materials having organization and 
sequence, is based upon a full accept- 
ance of the principle of an experience- 
centered curriculum as it is presented 
here. As Doctor Caswell has phrased 
it, “. .. We look on the curriculam as 
the succession of educative experiences 
for which the school accepts respon- 
sibility. As the unit element of the 
old curriculum was an assigned lesson, 
so the unit element of what we call the 
new is an educative experience. . . .”? 

Having accepted the “educative ex- 
perience” as the organizing principle 
of the new curriculum, however, it is 
important that we use the new term 
in its proper context which is a spe- 
cific, civilized community. Cultural 
anthropology has contributed much to 


8Caswell, op. cit., p. 414. 
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current educational theory and crit- 
icism. Undoubtedly, the study of life 
in primitive social groups has done 
much to re-establish the intimate con- 
nections of knowledge and common 
daily living to the improvement of 
education. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that enthusiasts should have been 
tempted to reduce the curriculum to 
the highly informal pattern of educa- 
tion in the primitive tribe where learn- 
ing is based almost entirely on direct 
experience and overt, physical adjust- 
ments. In our modern school this type 
of education no doubt still holds good 
for the very young. For the learner 
of increasing maturity contemporary 
society holds out a vast and complex 
world of objects, people, and ideas. 
Today education functions in a world 
which has seen the invention of print- 
ing and the development of modern 
science. Our experience curriculum 


cannot ignore the experience of the 
race, 


The conditions which define subject 
matter for the curriculum are both 
psychological and social. Learning ex- 
periences must adequately reflect the 
impulses of the learner, but impulses 
take form in a social medium which 
gives meaning to human _ behavior. 
Learning is always twofold: systematic 
and systematizing. Subject matter is 
the raw, inchoate material of growth, 
but it is also form and direction. It 
is not just a fostering or retarding in- 
fluence on purpose; it is the structure 
of purpose as well. The distinctive 
meaning of the new “psychological” 
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interpretation of the curriculum is not 
that learning is experiencing, but that 
significant learning experiences always 
involve the unique predilections of the 
individual; whereas the truth of the 
“logical” interpretation of the curric- 
ulum is not that learning is passively 
accepting subject matter, but that the 
educative experience always involves 
the learner in a continuous and social 
enterprise whose given purposes, con- 
victions, and understandings provide 
the limits and _ possibilities within 
which human learning and inquiry 
work. The “logical organization” of 
subject matter may constitute an im- 
pediment to learning in much the same 
sense that rigid institutional frame- 
works sometimes weigh on the task of 
intelligent revision in human affairs. 
But it is equally true that we neces- 
sarily operate in and through a given 
system of postulates, beliefs, and habits 
whether our enterprise be political or 
educational. 

Let us grant that the subject matter 
of the curriculum should be responsive 
to the purposes of the learner. Let us 
also remember that the purposes of 
the learner gain strength and meaning 
through growth in understanding 
which results from systematic study of 
the backgrounds of immediate experi- 
ence. Intelligent participation in mod- 
ern society requires a mind which is 
sensitive, not only to the end tips of 
human activities, but to the roots and 
premises upon which current issues are 


based. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE FOR BETTER LIVING 


By VERNE GOWE 
Wakefield, Michigan, High School 


HE ORGANIZATION OF the material 

to be included in the natural sci- 
ence course for the first year was de- 
cided by the teachers of the biology 
department. Their decisions were made 
by keeping in mind the various opin- 
ions expressed systematically by stu- 
dents and the available possibilities for 
field work in this locality. The orig- 
inal course included three units in 
agriculture which were reduced to one 
unit because a survey of the classes 
revealed that less than ten per cent of 
the students were directly interested 
in agriculture or came in direct con- 
tact with farming. The course is being 
revised and reorganized continually. 
In choosing the topics that any par- 
ticular unit is to contain, several meth- 
ods have been tried. Through class 
discussion we selected the students, 


perhaps in the hall, just after class, 


or occasionally after school. From 
these conferences it was possible to 
determine what seemed to interest 
some of them. Another method used 
has been that of arbitrarily choosing 
the topics thought to be best and sift- 
ing out the ones through usage that 
did not arouse much interest or con- 
tribute much. We have also tried 
using different topics with different 
classes in an experimental manner. 
This plan was quite useful when there 
was an abundance of topics to be 
sifted out. The sifting is judged on 
the basis of the apparent student in- 
terest in the topic, the amount of 
voluntary extra credit work on the 
topic, and the general testing results. 

The units used in this course since it 
was started are as follows: 

Units selected in 1938-39: identifi- 
cation of trees, shrubs, and a few wild 


flowers; conservation and life histories 
of animals; farm animals—care and 
breeding; farm problems; conservation 
with emphasis on wild life week; insect 
life and its relation to plant and ani- 
mals; and gardening. 

Units selected in 1939-40: distri- 
bution of life on earth; insects and 
their relation to man; wild life of 
Michigan (game birds and mammals) ; 
reproduction (one-celled to many- 
celled); agriculture; rocks and min- 
erals of Michigan; forestry of Mich- 
igan; fish and fishing in Michigan; and 
spring flowers. 

Units selected in 1940-41: insects 
and their importance; Michigan wild 
life; rocks and minerals of Michigan; 
sea animals (living materials used) ; 
agriculture in Gogebic County, Mich- 
igan; forestry of Michigan; fish and 
fishing; and spring flowers. 

The seasons determine, to a great 
extent, the time of year each unit is 
taught because the materials needed 
for the units are seasonal. For exam- 
ple, insects are usually more numerous 
and easily collected in the fall. The 
damage they do is also more evident at 
this time. Evidence of their presence 
stimulates curiosity. The wild life 
unit is taught during the fall when 
the hunting season is on and everyone 
has an interest in wild life problems. 
That particular season also provides 
an abundance of periodical reference 
material. Rocks and minerals can best 
be studied before snowfall, when it is 
still possible to make field trips and 
collections. The unit on agriculture 
seems to be quite adaptable, as far as 
seasons are concerned, since field trips 
can be made at any time. Forestry 
comes at tree-planting time, fish and 
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fishing at the beginning of the fishing 
season, and spring flowers with the first 
blossoms of the spring. ‘The seasons 
are a great help in providing the proper 
stimulus. 

The material in the teaching of these 
units comes from a variety of sources. 
(Certain biology textbooks serve as 
good foundations for some topics.) 
State and government bulletins are 
used extensively. These are filed ac- 
cording to the topics for which they 
are most suited. Filing racks are kept 
in the classroom and the bulletins are 
changed from time to time, depending 
on the unit being studied. Library 
references in periodicals and books are 
recorded and filed for some of the 
units. This list is revised each time 
the unit is taught. Our science mu- 
seum of wild life offers a great deal 
of material for our study of this area. 
In the last four years we have built 


a film-slide library that includes films 


for most of the units. We have now 
built up a suitable selection of movie 
films to be used with the different 
units. Most of these are rented from 
the University of Michigan film li- 
brary; others are obtained from the 
State Conservation Department. Local 
collections of material from the field 
are very useful. 

For the purpose of explaining how 
the units are organized, we will use 
the unit on forestry as an example. 
This unit is started late in March or 
early in April and extends for what- 
ever length of time the number of 
problems to be considered demands. 
The students are given a general in- 
troduction to the unit and a number 
of references are assigned. The refer- 
ences cover a great many phases of 
forestry so as to give the students an 
intensive overview of the general topic. 
Class discussion follows the reading of 


references in order to bring out the 
main interests of the group. Each 
student then prepares a list of prob- 
lems pertaining to forestry that inter- 
ests him most. A master list is made 
from the individual lists by a com- 
mittee of three from the class and 
evaluated by the entire class. This 
evaluation determines the problems to 
be considered and the order in which 
they will be considered. The intro- 
duction, reading of references, discus- 
sion, evaluations, and formulation of 
plans for study of the subject require 
about one week’s time. 

After the problems to be considered 
have been arranged in a suitable se- 
quence, a guide sheet, prepared by the 
teacher, directs the students to avail- 
able information on the various prob- 
lems. It contains the required readings 
and projects, and suggests special extra 
credit work. The guide sheet helps the 
student in planning his work on the 
unit. In this manner he has an op- 
portunity to work ahead or on interests 
of his own in addition to the regularly 
planned work for which he is respon- 
sible from day to day. 

The outline of problems selected by 
the class last year is as follows: 

1. History and organization of the 
United States Forest Service: purpose 
of the organization; work of the Forest 
Service in Michigan; and benefits de- 
rived from the Forest Service. 

2. Forestry as a profession: oppor- 
tunities in the field of forestry and 
preparation needed to become a for- 
ester. 

3. Forestry in Michigan: uses of our 
forests; enemies of our forests; wild 
life and the forest; Michigan state for- 
ests; and reforestation. 

Field trips stimulate considerable in- 
terest and provide material for discus- 
sion in all units. For this unit several 
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trips are taken for the purpose of 
learning to identify trees. One trip is 
taken to a logging camp to see how 
the trees are cut and transported to 
the mill. This is followed by a trip 
to the lumber mill. 

As a result of the interest developed 
in this unit on forestry, a school 
forest was started in 1938. Each year 
at the conclusion of this unit, the nat- 
ural science classes go to the school 
forest, situated about two miles from 
this city, to make the annual planting 
of trees. The trees are supplied by 
the United States Forest Tree Nursery, 
which is located about forty miles 
from our school, and to which we 
usually make a field trip on the Satur- 
day before or following the planting 
of trees. The forester in charge of the 
nursery shows and explains how the 
seedlings are raised and handled for 
transplanting into our national forests. 

Last year a number of students were 


interested in how many different kinds 
of trees were to be found in our city. 
A map was made of the city and vari- 
ous areas were assigned to different 


students. They worked in teams of 
two, plotting the varieties of trees on 
the maps of their sections. These, in 
turn, were plotted on the map of the 
city. 

Arbor Day in Michigan is usually 
observed during the time we are study- 
ing forestry, so the students planned 
an Arbor Day program to be presented 
to the entire school. The students 
decorated the stage to resemble a forest 
scene by using evergreen branches and 
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some of the birds and mammals from 
the school science museum. The pro- 
gram included a demonstration of the 
proper way to plant a tree, a quiz pro- 
gram on forestry, and a short talk on 
the purpose of Arbor Day. 

Some of the students started a series 
of wood charts for the school museum. 
The charts were placed on plywood 
boards twelve inches by fifteen inches 
in size. Each chart consists of two 
four-inch pieces of wood cut from the 
tree to show the characteristics of the 
bark and the grain. The leaves and 
fruit of the tree are mounted next to 
the wood samples. Beneath these the 
name is printed in one-half-inch let- 
ters. Below this is a brief description 
of the characteristics of the tree, its 
uses, and most suitable habitats. 

In summarizing this unit, we find 
that the students have had a chance to 
help plan their work; they have learned 
to identify the more common trees 
of our forest; they have had the prac- 
tical experience of reforestation; they 
have learned how trees are prepared 
for use commercially; and they have 
learned how they can be used es- 
thetically. Therefore, they have ac- 
quired knowledge and an attitude that 
will encourage them to make real con- 
servation practice a part of their very 
lives. This is one of the major pur- 
poses toward which our energies are 
directed in attacking the several se- 
lected units of the course, of which 
the forestry unit, described somewhat 
in detail above, is a part. 
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A CENTRAL LIBRARY FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


By JOHN B. GURSKEY 


Principal, The Ridgway School 
Coatesville, Pennsylvania 


HE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL of today 
Teas for extensive and varied read- 
ing. One sixth grade in our school 
had read over 100 books in connec- 
tion with a unit of work on Alaska. 
No one teacher can supply all the 
reading materials necessary to promote 
and satisfy a vigorous and active unit 
of learning. Likewise, such a list of 
materials is never to be discovered 
within one classroom. The need, then, 
arises for a convenient place where 
materials are collected, borrowed, and 
used, then returned so that other 
groups may repeat the experience of 
borrowing those materials needed. 


There is one logical place and that is 
the school library. 


The problem of a central library 


in elementary schools is one which 
has just lately been challenging the 
attention of educators. The accepted 
and heretofore supposedly adequate 
method of creating a desire to read was 
to set aside a section of the classroom 
with a few books, some pictures, chairs 
or benches, and assume that techniques 
and interests for increased reading were 
developing. But individual libraries 
are inadequate for many reasons, They 
are usually small and the material is 
seldom abundant and satisfying. Room 
libraries provide little or no opportu- 
nity for establishing library techniques 
and with small individual requests for 
books to be purchased for each room, 
there is bound to be much duplica- 
tion; thus a wasteful spending of 
money is created. 

As has been pointed out, the first 
and most vital step belongs to the 
school itself, and when all alike are 


thinking in one general direction and 
toward one broad objective, then out- 
side agencies may advantageously be 
invited into the project. In all com- 
munities, large or small, residential or 
industrial, progressive or conservative, 
there are families which have been pro- 
vided most abundantly -with books. 
As children outgrow their books, many 
are willing to donate them to the 
school. Here is an opportunity for 
bookplates to be useful as well as 
decorative, for children enjoy real sat- 
isfaction in having their names placed 
on plates which tell of their gift to 
the school. Attics and storerooms are 
often treasure houses, and it is here 
ofttimes that the fine substantial bind- 
ing and the very best editions of 
time-tested stories of childhood are to 
be found. A bit of appeal and just 
the right request always unlocks the 
most rigidly fastened door, and what 
a wealth of books these homes within 
a community will yield. Service groups 
in the community, when properly ap- 
proached, usually provide excellent as- 
sistance to such worthy projects within 
the school. Within such groups the 
school has opportunities to interpret 
its program. 

We cannot overlook the ever-pres- 
ent support of parent-teacher groups. 
Since this group is often nearest the 


‘heart of the school, its support and 


endurance will function when other 
agencies have not responded. Parents 
who will buy books for their children 
will support any activity which will 
further enrich reading experiences. 
And parents who find it impossible to 
provide as many books for their chil- 
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dren as they should like them to enjoy 
will also do whatever they can in a 
united effort to further enrich the 
school library. And those parents who 
have never experienced the luring ad- 
ventures which fascinate their chil- 
dren through the printed page present 
an opportunity for parent education. 
Teachers, high school librarians, and 
public librarians should be invited to 
participate in this activity. Trained 
librarians can always offer practical 
and helpful suggestions. 

Groups within the school are very 
soon eager to sponsor various activities 
in order to increase the library fund, 
and there is always tall pride to be ex- 
perienced upon opening a book to find 
that it was presented by a certain in- 
terested group in the school. One 
teacher reports that a surprisingly sub- 
stantial sum was realized through used 
toy sales where children brought to 
school all the toys they were ready to 
discard, donated them for the sale, and, 
at the same time, were able to buy, 
very reasonably, other used toys they 
had been wanting for ever so long. 

The school must assume the respon- 
sibility of acquainting the board of 
education with the project, its progress 
and future objectives, and leave with 
them such a stinging challenge that 
an appropriation will be included in the 
school budget. Reasonable, weighty, 
and pointed evidence should be offered, 
and those in charge of finances should 
be made to feel that, whatever sum is 
realized by the school, a duplication 
of that amount will be included in 
the school budget. When school au- 
thorities come to realize that books in 
a library are as important as books 
within a classroom, our elementary 
school curriculum will be well en route 
to the objectives we have set up. We 
dare not overlook our parents, who, 
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after all, to a great extent, support and 
make possible our public schools. To- 
gether with them, we can reach any 
goal; alone and without them, we may 
find ourselves almost desperate and 
hopelessly neglected. 

Above all, a democratic procedure 
must be followed in order to secure 
the best results, and everyone within 
the in-school community, as well as 
the out-of-school community, must 
feel the need for more adequate library 
facilities, and do his part toward meet- 
ing the challenge by participation in 
the various activities which constitute 
this program. 

As soon as the books begin to arrive, 
the problem of location, unless the 
school is a modern one with a library 
provided, presents itself. Perhaps a 
few tested suggestions will prove ad- 
vantageous. If no library has been 
planned for the school and it becomes 
necessary to provide a room, by all 
means select a location where the sun 
shines most of the day. Merely to 
partition a section of a dreary, unat- 
tractive hall for a library is almost as 
unappealing as no library at all. If 
the room is attractive, with abun- 
dance of sunlight, the other small 
touches will add much to the total 
effect. New furniture will do much, 
but if funds are not available for this, 
paint and brushes will do wonders for 
old furniture. Children enjoy partici- 
pating in this work and soon feel free 
to bring flowers and plants from home. 
An aquarium, a rock garden, or a 
winter garden will heighten the in- 
terest, and the observation of these 
will help the children to grow. Here, 
again, the democratic idea works out 
best, for often rich possibilities are to 
be discovered hidden away, merely 
awaiting the word from an interested 
child or teacher. 
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With the decrease in elementary 
school enrollment teacher loads have 
been increased in many instances, and 
even a teacher-librarian is many times 
out of the question. But there are 
other sources to be enlisted for this 
service. One is within the school, for 
it is seldom that one or two teachers 
have not received some training in 
library service. When this is true, 
these teachers should be relieved of 
some teaching obligations to devote 
their time to the management of the 
library. High school librarians are 
willing to train teachers, pupils, and 
even parents in general library routine. 
Also when pupils have shown ability to 
assist with the management of the 
library, they should be excused from 
class for reasonable periods to serve in 
the library. A rotation of these service 
agencies within the school will add no 
great load to any individual and works 
with much efficiency. 

When the school is handicapped for 
workers, the homes may be enlisted 
by an appeal through the Parent- 
Teacher Association, followed by cor- 
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dial notes to the mothers or friendly 
calls in the home, which will bring 
the mothers who are interested to the 
school to devote a period each month. 
Fathers, too, are interested in seeing 
their children mature and, when time 
permits, will serve in any capacity in 
which they are needed. When proper- 
ly organized and adequately provided 
for, the library will run smoothly and 
with a maximum efficiency, and wise 
leaders in this new experience will do 
well to utilize the library as a medium 
of interpreting the school to the com- 
munity. 

If our elementary schools are to pro- 
vide the stimulus for rich experiences 
in reading and are to develop deep and 
all-round foundational maturity for 
further growth, we must supply more 
abundant and adequate materials to be 
accessible for all our pupils, centralized 
in a convenient and attractive set- 
ting, administered by willing and un- 
derstanding workers, and supported by 
pupils, teachers, parents, and responsi- 
ble school authorities alike. 









STATE-WIDE CURRICULUM REVISION 
FOR THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


By J. F. Hines, Superintendent of 

Public Instruction, and John W. 

Headley, Chairman of Elementary 

Curriculum Revision 

HAT EDUCATIONAL practice tends 

es lag behind social change is a 
fact recognized by professional work- 
ers. State-wide curriculum revision is 
usually initiated in an attempt to fill 
the gap between common school prac- 
tice and the needs of the individual 
and of society. That some schools 
succeed in keeping their educational 
programs close to the needs of their 
intended beneficiaries, while others fail 
to reach this stage of curriculum de- 
velopment is recognized by the casual 
educational observer. The curriculum 
revision program in South Dakota was 
initiated for the usual purpose, with 
the ultimate aim of keeping future 
school programs more closely related 
to the needs of living. 

The need for an up-to-date, cur- 
riculum-building program in South 
Dakota is apparent to anyone exam- 
ining the data now available on 
transportation, communication, health 
problems, temperance problems, per- 
sonality development, character edu- 
cation, conservation and preservation 
of natural resources, and the trends in 
concentration and shifting of popula- 
tion, and comparing these with the 
materials presented for use a decade 
ago. Illustrations of the deficiencies 
will be taken from character educa- 
tion and conservation and preservation 
of natural resources. 


These Articles Are Short 
and to the Point 





Character education has been a neg- 
lected area in South Dakota education 
in many cases partly because of the 
isolation of the materials in the field 
into a separate section of twenty pages 
of a volume of 1,492 pages, where few 
discover their presence, and still fewer 
make use of the section. This phase 
of the school program must be given 
a more prominent place where it will 
be related to all school practice not set 
apart from the recognized function- 
ing phases. 

Conservation and preservation of 
natural resources will occupy a far 
more important place in the curricula 
of South Dakota schools during the 
future because of the concrete demon- 
stration of need for such a program 
witnessed by all during the decade 
just closed. This section has been vis- 
ited by a most devastating period of 
drouth. Nationally-circulated publi- 
cations have advertised the condition 
of the wasted and desolate prairies. A 
concept of conditions as they existed 
during those days would hardly fit the 
picture as it exists today. A program 
of education and action sponsored by 
the joint efforts of the state and nation 
has restored the wastes to productive 
areas. Contour and strip farming, 
tree-planting programs, and further 
activities of scientifically-trained work- 
ers have introduced new methods and 
materials into the practical work of 
the community. The task of the rural 
elementary schools will be to insure 
that past mistakes will not be repeated. 
To succeed in this field of education 
the schools must develop understand- 
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ings and appreciations in regard to the 
responsibilities of every citizen. The 
welfare of the state will depend upon 
the development of a high standard 
in this phase of the curriculum. 

In line with the trends in other 
states, the number of children attend- 
ing rural schools has decreased con- 
siderably during the last decade, while 
a corresponding decrease has not taken 
place in the number of schools operat- 
ing. In 1920 and 1930, the average 
pupil load per teacher in the rural 
schools was slightly more than sixteen 
pupils. In 1940, the average rural 
teacher had slightly fewer than twelve 
pupils enrolled in her school. Of the 
4,063 rural schools in operation in 
the state in 1940, 1,558 or 38.3 per 
cent had eight or fewer pupils enrolled, 
and 2,223 or 54.7 per cent had ten 
or fewer. These figures indicate a 
large number of cases of one child en- 
rolled in a grade. The opportunity for 
children to learn to work with other 
children and to engage in group ac- 
tivities under the traditional type of 
school organization has been diminish- 
ing during the last few years. The 
schools of South Dakota have been 
operating a program providing for 
horizontal group activity. To meet 
changing and changed conditions, the 
new curriculum should place a pre- 
mium on vertical group activities for 
the schools in need of such a pro- 
gram. Activities that are true to life 
must be given a setting to meet the 
need. Careful planning and experi- 
mentation will be necessary to de- 
velop a functioning program of this 
type. The originality, the creative 
ability, and the ingenuity of the teach- 
er and the pupils will be utilized. 
Activities of children will be arranged 
in such a manner as to make use of 
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the inherent advantages of the small 
school organization. 

Further evidence that curriculum 
building needs are particularly urgent 
in South Dakota is found when it is 
considered that approximately one- 
fifth of the rural school teachers who 
begin work in September of each year 
are new to the classroom, and the aver- 
age professional preparation of the 
rural school teacher is less than two 
years. In general, the beginning teach- 
er tends to confine her school program 
to the printed course of study outline, 
whether the adopted program fits the 
needs of the children or not. The ex- 
perienced and generally better-prepared 
teacher is more often inclined to adapt 
her program of school activities to 
the needs of the children of the school. 
As a result, instructional efforts are 
uneven in character and quality be- 
tween schools. A well-defined cur- 
riculum and an up-to-date course of 
study are educational essentials. In 
order to provide for continuous cur- 
riculum revision, the Department of 
Public Instruction is laying plans for 
the publication of a supplement to 
the usual course of study volume 
which will contain up-to-date units 
worked out by superior teachers. This 
procedure will make it possible to 
utilize the best in research and ex- 
perimentation at once, without the dis- 
turbing influences of wholesale revision 
and adoption of a program at infre- 
quent intervals, as has been practiced 
in the past. The best in school prac- 
tice will be made available to the 
beginning teacher immediately, and 
the influence of the superior teachers 
will be widely diffused among all the 
schools as a result. It is hoped that 
educational workers will be encouraged 
to evaluate practice and will be alert 
for opportunities to improve the cur- 
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riculum. A superior state-wide pro- 
gram of education continually moving 
forward is the ultimate aim. The pur- 
pose is the prevention of plateaus of 
achievement in the rise of curriculum 
development. 


¢, 
— 


THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTH IN THE FUTURE’ 

HE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 

has just issued its general report 
under the title of Youth and the Fu- 
ture. The Commission believes that 
adequate facilities for schooling should 
be provided and that all youth should 
be required and enabled to attend 
school up to the age of sixteen. Many 
youth now forced to leave school pre- 
maturely who would benefit from ad- 
ditional years of education should be 
assisted to continue. Formal education 
should not be continued beyond the 
twelfth or thirteenth grade without 
several months of experience in some 
realistic form of gainful employment. 
Certainly a period of at least six 
months of full-time or twelve months 
of half-time experience would not be 
too much to expect at this point in 
personal development. 

Curriculum Revision. Emphasis was 
given in the report to the importance 
of continued instruction in reading as 
an important and much neglected ele- 
ment in the high school curriculum. 
Instruction in the social studies and 
instruction to prepare young people 
to meet major personal problems were 
stressed as essential elements of the 
reorganized curriculum. The tradi- 
tional course of study, particularly in 
the ninth grade, was attacked as in- 
appropriate for many young people, as 
destructive of pupil interest, and as 


1Based upon summaries supplied to the edu- 
cational press by the American Youth Commis- 
sion. 
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standing in the way of the curriculum 
reconstruction which in some manner 
must take place. 

The place of vocational education in 
the total curriculum should receive 
increasing attention, particularly dur- 
ing the period of readjustment when 
the present federal emergency grants 
for vocational training are being re- 
placed by some other provision for 
financial support. An expansion of 
general federal aid for education on a 
long-term basis would greatly facili- 
tate the problem of readjustment in 
local school systems. 

Occupational Adjustment. The re- 
sponsibility of the school for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance for 
pupils in school is clear and undis- 
puted, although frequently much neg- 
lected. In many parts of the United 
States a study of the local labor mar- 
kets will show that most of them 
include from six to twenty secondary 
schools operated by almost as many 
autonomous school districts. By work- 
ing closely with the public employ- 
ment service in the development of 
itinerant employment counseling and 
placement services even small country 
high schools could do much to im- 
prove the employment opportunities 
of local young people. In the revision 
of their regular vocational programs, 
schools can obtain much of the needed 
information by making follow-up 
studies of pupils who have left the 
schools in recent years. 

Education for Family Living. The 
Commission recognizes the need for 
both group instruction and individual 
counseling for the purpose of equip- 
ping youth for the responsibilities of 
family living. Many practical and 
valuable aspects of home management 
are being effectively taught in home 
economics classes in secondary schools 
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throughout the country. Such classes 
for girls should be made universally 
available and the home economics 
classes for boys which exist in a few 
school systems should be widely emu- 
lated and further developed. Child 
care has become a major part of the 
home economics curriculum; this is 
one of the soundest and most valuable 
elements of training for home and 
family life, and training in child care 
should be made increasingly available 
to boys as well as girls. Sex hygiene 
is a subject on which young people 
need specific instruction, but one not 
easy to handle in an appropriate man- 
ner. Progress may be made by giving 
it special attention in connection with 
health and physical education. 

Recreation. The schools have a re- 
sponsibility to equip their pupils for 
fruitful use of leisure which is equal 
to their responsibility to equip them 
for useful work. Upon this much of 
the quality of our local and national 
culture in the future depends. The 
Commission recommends that facilities 
and opportunities for participation in 
creative leisure arts and crafts, in 
health-building recreative sports and 
athletics, in leisure reading for enjoy- 
ment and culture, and in personality- 
developing social activities be made 
available for all youth in the schools. 
Furthermore, schools should extend 
these opportunities to youth out of 
school when the leisure needs of such 
youth are not otherwise being ade- 
quately met. 

Schools have an especially heavy 
obligation to provide appropriate train- 
ing for the intelligent use of the three 
great forms of commercial recreation: 
the newspaper and periodical press, ra- 
dio, and motion picture. 

Health. The perfunctory annual 
physical examinations given pupils in 
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many elementary schools should be re- 
placed by thorough examinations every 
second or third year, and should be 
maintained throughout the periods of 
secondary and higher education for the 
youth who continue in school. Fol- 
low-up work after the examinations 
should be given the attention it de- 
serves, even though medical and dental 
services are not the direct responsibility 
of the school. The results of the 
physical examinations should be uti- 
lized as basic data for individual guid- 
ance, for special attention to nutrition, 
and for the general adaptation of the 
educational activities, as well as for the 
suggestion of medical and dental con- 
sultation when indicated. Health in- 
struction should be given a major 
place in the classroom curriculum at 
all grade levels, including the high 
school and junior college grades. 
Putting the school lunch program 
on a universal basis for all children 
in all schools should be regarded as 
an essential step for health education 
as well as for the immediate nutrition 
requirements of the children. 
Citizenship. Good citizenship is only 
in part a matter of knowledge and 
of intellect. It is also made up very 
largely of the right kind of basic 
habits, personal attitudes, and emo- 
tional reactions. The school must be 
concerned with all of these. In most 
cases present school performance is 
much more nearly adequate in con- 
nection with the simpler requirements 
of conforming citizenship than it is 
in preparing young people for contrib- 
uting citizenship. The schools and 
other agencies concerned with youth 
should continue with equal realism to 
hold up the ideals of freedom, peace, 
and international cooperation. 
Out-of-School Youth. The Com- 
mission hopes earnestly that all edu- 
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cators will rise to their responsibilities 
in regard to the education of out-of- 
school youth. This field of service is 
predominantly one in which no pro- 
gram will long be able to operate 
which cannot appeal successfully to 
youth on a voluntary basis. Commu- 
nity leadership in regard to the prob- 
lems of youth requires insight into 
the special problems of out-of-school 
youth in the particular community, an 
ability to think in community-wide 
terms, and a willingness to submerse 
personal or agency interests in a co- 
operative effort. 


o, 
~~ 


GENERAL EDUCATION FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL STUDENTS: A BEGINNING 


By Harry P. Study, Superintendent 
ot Schools, Springfield, Missouri 
HE FACULTY AND ADMINISTRATION 
in the senior high school at Spring- 
field, Missouri, as elsewhere, have for 
some time been cognizant of the ne- 
cessity for making schooling more val- 
uable to our next generation of citi- 
zens. While recognizing the fact that 
the traditional fundamentals — the 
three R’s—are essential as tools, other 
fundamentals were recognized as being 
important. These fundamentals are 
such social values as acceptance of 
responsibility, cooperation with the 
group, initiative, and dependability. 
In setting up the program several 
meetings were held in which the teach- 
ers concerned met with Dr. R. W. 
Tyler and Dr. Hilda Taba of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At these meetings 
the philosophy of the undertaking was 
gone over and questions pertinent to 
the classes were discussed. A trip 
was taken to Tulsa, Oklahoma, to ob- 
serve the work done there. 
It was decided to initiate the pro- 
gram by selecting approximately 250 
sophomore students who had chosen 
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biology as an elective. These students 
were programmed to meet for two 
consecutive hours with a teacher who 
combined at this time the work usually 
done in the English classes with that 
done in the social studies. 

A preliminary survey indicated that 
the range of intelligence in the groups 
would be about normal. In the past 
about forty per cent of the graduates 
of the high school have attended col- 
lege. Certain difficulties in the present 
program were mentioned as follows: 
lack of student responsibility for 
schoolwork; lack of connection be- 
tween courses; failure to consider stu- 
dent needs; lack of continuity from 
block to block of subject matter; lack 
of goals which are real to students; 
lack of time to deal adequately with 
individual differences; and inability to 
carry on scientific thinking. 

The new program is expected to 
differ from the old in these particulars: 
pupils will participate in planning and 
must, therefore, take responsibility for 
success and failure; individual differ- 
ences can be better understood by hav- 
ing fewer pupils for longer time; work 
will cut across subject-matter lines; 
analysis will be made of the ways in 
which the same objective may be 
reached with different sorts of chil- 
dren; and an effort will be made to use 
the kinds of material that children will 
use outside of school. 

English will be conceived as a tool 
useful ‘for various purposes, not just 
for the English class. Writing will 
come in any class where a real need for 
writing can be made clear. Reading 
will be conceived as a means of explor- 
ing ideas and feelings. A balance will 
be maintained between extensive read- 
ing and intensive reading, between se- 
lection of literature in terms of ideas 
and the quality of literature. 
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Eight teachers from the English, so- 
cial studies, and biology fields were 
selected to take part in the work. 
These teachers spent the summer in 
various workshops, outlining the units 
to be studied and selecting material to 
be used. 

With the opening of the fall term 
classes were started. The first unit 
of work taken up in the English social 
studies classes was that of orientation. 
Students were given three weeks’ in- 
struction and help in solving adjust- 
ment problems, learning to comply 
with responsibilities in keeping with 
the new freedom of high school life, 
forming better study habits, and learn- 
ing the geography of the building. 

The next unit taken up was a study 
of government. The introduction to 
teacher-pupil planning was made at 
this time. Housing, food supply, and 
welfare units followed. Material for 
the work was decided upon by teachers 
in the summer workshops. These 
teachers were continually on guard 
against placing undue emphasis on 
transitory pupil interests and super- 
ficial pupil activities. The pupil plan- 
ning is confined to the selection of 
problems within areas mentioned and 
methods for solving them. Each of 
the larger units raises social problems 
which are persistent. There is no end 
to the study of any of these. This was 
an outstanding criterion used for the 
selection of these units. 

The main objectives for the course, 
critical and scientific thinking and 
development of proper social attitudes, 
were considered in the biology courses 
as well as in the English social studies 
classes discussed above. 

Biology has always seemed to be a 
worth-while course, but a special at- 
tempt is being made in the general 
education course in biology to make 
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it a vital, functioning course in nutri- 
tion, conservation, heredity, and physi- 
cal and mental health. The emphasis 
is placed on those problems which con- 
tribute most to the achievement of 
such objectives as: (1) teaching the 
scientific method of thinking; (2) 
teaching propaganda analysis; and (3) 
trying to change the habits of our 
pupils for better health and better 
citizenship. The draft is demonstrat- 
ing that millions of our youth are unfit 
because of malnutrition, decayed teeth, 
and other preventable physical defects; 
yet never were scientists more engaged 
in discovering effective drugs, vac- 
cines, and vitamins. Surely, emphasis 
on teaching to think scientifically, 
seeking by that means the truth about 
advertising and consumer products, 
should help these pupils to overcome 
bad habits of food and self-dosing that 
are the cause of so much malnutrition. 

We are trying: (1) to encourage 
critical thinking; (2) to insist upon 
authoritative proof or reasoning to 
answer the question “Why”; and (3) 
to encourage the attitude that “there 
are no final answers in science” by 
avoiding “pat” definitions or quantities 
of factual information. We want to 
cultivate an appreciation for the dy- 
namic quality of biological sciences 
and through this an ability to adapt 
to changing life conditions. 

Every effort is being made to teach 
fundamental skills and knowledge as 
well as, or better than, in the more 
traditional classes. All written work 
is scored closely for sentence struc- 
ture, spelling, and penmanship. In 
order to help in comparing pupils in 
these classes to similar pupils else- 
where, certain tests are being given. 

Three standardized tests were given 
this year. These are the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test, Advanced Form; the 
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American Council Psychological Ex- 
amination for High School Students, 
1941 edition; and the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association Interest Index 8.2a. 
Results of these tests are now being 
prepared so as to be useful to the teach- 
ers in helping the students. 

Progress of students in the courses 
will also be observed by anecdotal 
records and observance of the type of 
citizenship of these students in the 
school. Discipline is being stressed in 
the classes under the form of self- 
control. The feeling is prevalent 
among the teachers that submission 
to authority only when the governing 
power is present is not proper disci- 
pline. An atmosphere of businesslike, 
purposeful work is stressed. Respon- 
sibility for promoting classroom man- 
agement is placed on the students as 
they become able to accept it—not 
haphazardly. 

The writer is very hopeful of the 
project as a means of teaching neces- 
sary academic work and also permit- 
ting the development of proper habits 
of living and working with others. 
Handled by an enthusiastic, interested, 
and capable corps of teachers, the gen- 
eral education idea seems to offer much 
in the way of real educational oppor- 
tunities for young people. 


2, 
+d 


ANNUAL CAMP FOR 
COUNTY TEACHERS 


By Helen Kearley,’ Supervisor, 
Pickens County Schools 
HE TEACHERS OF Pickens County, 
Alabama, held their second annual 
camp during the week before the open- 
ing of school for the purpose of 
work, study, and recreation. The camp 
site and lodge were contributing fac- 








1Prepared from statements submitted by camp 
reporters. 
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tors to the success of the project. 
The teachers found living conditions 
comfortable and convenient, due to 
the well-equipped kitchen, furnished 
bedrooms, screened porches with chairs, 
and a huge main room furnished with 
rockers, tables, benches, and interest- 
ing hunting collections. The commit- 
tees added to this by bringing a piano, 
radio, typewriter, bookshelves, work- 
shop materials, science equipment, and 
play equipment. The surrounding 
woods, artesian wells, lake, highway, 
and railroad made a challenging envi- 
ronment for work and play. 

The camp organization was worked 
out by committees during the sum- 
mer. Each member of the group ex- 
pressed her preference of camp duties 
and committee responsibilities on a 
questionnaire sent out in early summer. 
The food committee made plans which 
enabled each teacher to bring food 
from her home garden and pantry, or 
to pay the amount of $2.50 in cash 
for her week’s share of the food. The 
housekeeping committee arranged for 
the use of the lodge, the only expense 
being the lights and fuel used. This 
amount was paid by the county board 
of education. The other committees, 
library, arts and crafts, music, sci- 
ence, and recreation, had their work 
planned equally well. Due to the fact 
that the bedrooms limited the number 
to twenty-five, there were daily vis- 
itors, which made an average attend- 
ance of thirty-five. 

By 11:00 o’clock on the first day 
everything was organized well enough 
for the first group conference. Since 
the teachers had indicated on the first 
questionnaire planning sheet that they 
desired to spend five or six hours daily 
working in study groups, and had 
given some of the problems they want- 
ed to study, the daily program was 
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easily worked out. They agreed on 
the following daily schedule: break- 
fast, 7:00 to 8:00; general conference, 
8:30; work groups until 11:00; gen- 
eral conference, 11:00 to 11:30; din- 
ner, 12:00; rest until 1:30. The 
afternoon hours were devoted to crea- 
tive and recreational activities, includ- 
ing music, arts, library, literature, and 
play. At 6:00 o’clock supper was 
served followed by recreation. 

The group decided to center its at- 
tention for the week on problems re- 
lated to the basic social program and 
record keeping. The conference sub- 
divided itself into three groups: first 
and second grade teachers; third and 
fourth grade teachers; and fifth and 
sixth grade teachers. Each group se- 
lected a chairman and a reporter. Dur- 
ing daily work periods groups discussed 
and planned and came back to the 
general conference with some definite 
conclusions. During the summariza- 
tion period they were able to see how 
the program for the whole school 
could be developed. 

At the end of the week full reports 
of group discussions and plans were 
written by reporters. The following 
brief outline will give some clue as 
to the problems studied: Group 1, 
science experiences, what child growth 
can be expected, how records of 
growth may be kept, techniques for 
conducting basic social program expe- 
riences for the six- and seven-year-olds; 
Group 2, possible basic social program 
experiences in the classroom, science 
conceptions toward which to work, 
ways of introducing experiences and 
techniques for handling classroom ac- 
tivities, a plan for conducting excur- 
sions; Group 3, possible basic social 
program experiences, classroom tech- 
niques which may be used in develop- 
ing these experiences, basic under- 





standings and conceptions toward 
which to work, science in the basic 
social program, and daily classroom 
program. 

Each group came to the conclusion 
that a new system of records and re- 
ports would have to be developed. 
Several teachers planned to experiment 
with certain new types of record keep- 
ing. A new form of reports to parents 
was developed. From the general con- 
ference work the reporter wrote ac- 
counts of the following: Reports of 
work planned and evaluated by each 
group, problems covering the whole 
range of the six grade school program, 
plans for various projects to be spon- 
sored by teachers, plans for continuing 
the work of the conference in faculty 
groups and in grade groups during the 
current year. 

The library committee set up its 
collection of books in one corner of 
the lodge near a big window by a huge 
fireplace. The library included pro- 
fessional books, child study books, new 
textbooks, science books, fiction, chil- 
dren’s books, and other materials of 
interest to teachers. One interesting 
phase of the work of this committee 
was the daily story hour during which 
teachers read to the group stories that 
children would like. They experi- 
mented with choral speaking since it 
was new to most of the group. The 
display of children’s books which vari- 
ous teachers brought in to share with 
others was particularly liked. 

The recreation committee planned 
a program of games which was enjoyed 
by the teachers and which could be 
used in the classroom. The music 
teachers taught many interesting sing- 
ing games and folk dances and several 
new songs. The radio and piano fur- 
nished entertainment at all times of 
the day. The arts and crafts corner 
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provided for a great deal of real 
recreation. Playing together seemed to 
help more than any other phase of 
the camp program. 

The afternoons were partly devoted 
to arts and crafts. A workshop was 
set up with a complete supply of 
materials for work in a variety of 
mediums of arts and crafts. Various 
members of the camp who were skilled 
in the arts and crafts gave demonstra- 
tions that were helpful. The commit- 
tee put on a display of homemade toys 
and games for children. Teachers used 
the plentiful supply of materials to 
experiment, to make samples and pat- 
terns, and actual classroom supplies. 

The science committee set up an 
interesting collection of materials 
which could be used for various types 
of experiments. During the afternoon 
hours teachers found an interest in the 
science corner and carried on several 
experiments which could be conducted 
by children in the classroom. To carry 
out the suggestions made by Group 2 
for conducting an excursion, they con- 
ducted a science excursion to study 
things of interest in the surrounding 
environment. 

The group voted to have another 
camp next fall as well as excursions 
to places of interest in this region 
during week ends and holidays. Among 
the best outcomes were the real friend- 
ships which were formed among the 
teachers in the county. 


°, 
+d 


MARYLAND BEGINS PROGRAM 
OF CURRICULUM STUDY 

ROWING OUT OF the 1941 Survey 
G of Maryland Public Schools, con- 
ducted by Herbert B. Bruner of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, the 
Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion has embarked upon a program of 
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curriculum improvement which may 
last several years. The first bulletin! 
in connection with this program is a 
curriculum study guide which was 
prepared by E. Clarke Fontaine, T. G. 
Pullen, Jr., James E. Spitznas, and 
Earle T. Hawkins, state high school 
supervisors, with some assistance from 
R. Floyd Cromwell, Supervisor of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance, and 
other special supervisors. It was edited 
and seen through the press by Miss 
Merle S. Bateman, Editor of Publica- 
tions. 

While major emphasis is to be given 
to the secondary school, particularly 
to the lower secondary school level, 
the entire eleven or twelve grades will 
constitute a unified evolving program. 
It is intended that every teacher will 
be given an opportunity to participate 
in the study and development of the 
reorganized high school program. The 
main part of the state high school su- 
pervisor’s time during the current year 
will be devoted to assisting counties 
in carrying on the study program. 
Some kind of organization of teachers 
will be effected on county or inter- 
county lines. This will probably take 
two directions—a smaller study group 
and a general organization of all coun- 
ty high school teachers. A state co- 
ordinating committee composed of 
representative principals and teachers 
from all parts of the state will provide 
for interchange of ideas and materials. 

Actual curriculum construction will 
not be attempted during the year of 
1941-42 except in counties where such 
work is already in progress or has been 
planned independently. The first year 
will be devoted largely to the develop- 


1Maryland State Department of Education. 
Maryland Looks Ahead in Education. A Cur- 
riculum Study Guide. Baltimore, Maryland: 
State Department of Education. 1941. 192 p. 
Paper covers. 60 cents. 
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ment of a sound philosophy and a real- 
istic viewpoint concerning the high 
school program and its future. 
Wherever possible, emphasis will be 
placed upon the reconstruction of the 
individual high school program. The 
following high school faculty projects 
have been suggested: carrying forward 
a study of graduates and dropouts; let 
each member of the faculty become 
familiar with the community which 
the school serves; encourage teachers 
to read significant recent publications 
on the changing high school; keep in 
touch with the discussions and view- 
points of county study groups; and 
center faculty meetings around the 
study guide and the state survey. 
The suggested goals for the faculty 
of each school are as follows: (1) 
to formulate a statement of the phi- 
losophy and objectives; (2) to start 
on a cumulative continuous usable 
study of its graduates and former pu- 
pils; (3) to become acquainted with 
some of the newer practices in high 
school curriculum reorganization; (4) 
to submit a statement of next steps to 
be submitted to the county study 
groups; (5) to select an experimental 
unit or a suggested reorganization of a 
present course to be introduced during 


a 
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the ensuing year; and (6) to decide 
upon some problems on which its mem- 
bers can work in summer school or 
summer workshop. 

It is suggested that the long-time 
program will include the following 
steps: (1) the clarification of the pur- 
poses of secondary education today; 
(2) a study of the evolving elementary 
school program; (3) a study of the 
effectiveness of the present secondary 
school program in individual schools 
and counties as evidenced by with- 
drawals, overageness, community senti- 
ment, employment opportunities, etc.; 
(4) the formulation of the high school 
program of studies after an analysis 
of the individual pupil and of the so- 
ciety into which he will fit; (5) de- 
cision as to how such matter shall be 
selected, organized, assembled, and 
made available; (6) actual production 
of various curriculum units, first, on 
an experimental basis. Trial of these 
materials and provisions for their eval- 
uation; and (7) continuous revision 
and improvement of materials. 

It is anticipated that out of think- 
ing, discussing, reading, and studying 
will come action in the form of cur- 
riculum reorganization. 


~~ 
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Critical Abstracts 


Curriculum Research 


Brown, Ciara M.—A Study of Pre- 
requisite Sciences and Certain Se- 
quent Courses at the University of 
Minnesota. Minneapolis, Minnesota: 
University of Minnesota. 1941. 
96 p. Paper covers. 

Although the study reported in this 
bulletin is of special interest to ad- 
ministrators of home economics de- 
partments in colleges, those in other 
departments will find it worth careful 
study. Too frequently rigidity of pro- 
grams allows for little or no oppor- 
tunity for electives. With the great 
increase in knowledge in all areas, be- 
ginning courses are frequently still 
taught for specialists in that area 
rather than with the needs of many 
groups in mind. A professional de- 
partment wants functioning rather 
than superficial prerequisite courses and 
must recognize the changing demands 
of a profession and the increase in 
knowledge in the several related areas. 

Some light is thrown on these and 
other questions by the five-year study 
reported in this bulletin. A compar- 
ison was made between the achieve- 
ment of students taking laboratory 
courses for one quarter each in zoology 
and physiology and a nonlaboratory 
two-quarter course occupying approxi- 
mately one-third as much class time, 
but involving much use of moving 
pictures, slides, and demonstrations to 
illustrate the lectures. The tests cov- 


ered content common to the two 
courses and were concerned with vo- 
cabulary, factual knowledge, and abil- 
ity to see application of the knowl- 
edge. 


Knowledge unique to each of 
84 





of 





the courses was not tested; neither 
were laboratory skills. 

When students were paired upon 
both scholarship and pretest scores, the 
achievement was approximately equal, 
whichever course was taken. Since 
there are so many possible objectives 
for a given course, it is important for 
the department requiring it as a pre- 
requisite to work with the related de- 
partment in deciding what the goals 
are which should be attained. Is any 
of the content unique to alternative 
courses essential for students in the 
major field represented? If laboratory 
skills, a highly technical vocabulary, 
and unrelated information are not im- 
portant to all students, then students 
should be free to elect courses which 
offer these if they are especially in- 
terested in them and to elect other 
courses instead where they and in- 
structors feel there is opportunity for 
them to gain a background more im- 
portant in their own development. 

But it is not enough to measure 
achievement within the prerequisite 
courses; one must study the outcomes 
in the sequent courses for which these 
have been listed as prerequisites. One 
hundred twenty pairs of students who 
were in food preparation classes and 
had taken one or two types of biolog- 
ical science courses were compared and 
sixty-eight students who had taken one 
of two types of chemistry courses. 
Scores on pencil and paper tests in food 
preparation indicated some superiority 
of achievement by students in the 
pairs who took the laboratory science 
courses, but the quality of products 
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prepared was slightly inferior and there 
was little relationship between labora- 
tory management and prerequisite sci- 
ence courses taken. In nutrition fifty- 
six students with different chemistry 
backgrounds were paired and 100 stu- 
dents with different biological science 
backgrounds. The differences between 
students with these two backgrounds 
were too slight to be significant. The 
much less extensive study of the rec- 
ords of students in the sophomore bio- 
chemistry and bacteriology courses in- 
dicated that students who had taken 
the freshman laboratory science courses 
were not significantly superior to those 
taking the nonlaboratory courses. 
These studies furnish no conclusive 
evidence regarding the relative values 
of laboratory and nonlaboratory col- 
lege science courses since they are con- 
fined to the situation in one institution 
and a limited number of pairs of stu- 
dents could be compared; but they in- 
dicate the great importance of encour- 
aging staff members to make careful 
study of such questions and not to hold 
rigidly to traditional practices without 
facts to substantiate such practices. 
BEULAH I. Coon 
United States Office of Education 
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Luecke, Epirn—Factors Related to 
Children’s Participation in Certain 
Types of Home Activities. Contri- 
bution to Education 839. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 
1941. 103 p. 

The author carried on an investiga- 
tion with several hundred children in 
grades four, five, and six in Denton, 
Texas, to determine the extent of their 
participation and interest in and dislike 
of activities relating to personal regi- 
men, housekeeping, and meal prepara- 
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tion. She also attempted to determine 
the effect upon performance and atti- 
tude of age, sex, sibling position, socio- 
economic level, home adjustment, and 
parents’ education. 

She collected evidence from children 
and their parents by using interviews 
and diaries and having the activities 
performed and interest in them re- 
corded on check lists. The methods 
and instruments used seem valid and 
the data obtained reliable. Detailed 
statistical analyses were made, using 
the analysis of variance and determin- 
ing the levels of significance of ob- 
tained differences. 

The author found that even nine- 
year-olds did many home tasks and 
were interested in doing them, and 
that the extent of performance and the 
degree of interest tended to increase 
with maturity in the case of girls, but 
not boys. 

Unfortunately the contribution of 
the study to curriculum reorganiza- 
tion is not as great as it should have 
been in view of the effort expended. 
Time was wasted in elaborating the 
obvious, such as that girls performed 
more household tasks than did boys; 
many of the findings cited were based 
on tables which did not appear in the 
report, so that the reader could not 
verify statements made, some of which 
seemed inconsistent; specific individual 
differences were cited, but trends were 
frequently ignored; there was too 
much enumeration of relatively insig- 
nificant points and too little emphasis 
upon those which the reviewer thought 
merited careful consideration, but 
which were submerged in a mass of 
details. The conclusions, in several in- 
stances, went beyond what the findings 
seemed to warrant. 

Ciara M. Brown 

University of Minnesota 





















Krein, A. J., Editor—Adventures in 
the Reconstruction of Education. 
Columbus, Ohio: College of Educa- 
tion, Ohio State University. 1941. 
209 p. 

This volume is a description of the 
organization and procedure of the edu- 
cation of teachers in the Ohio State 
University as the expression of a par- 
ticular philosophy of education. Much 
of the organization and many of the 
procedures would be appropriate to a 
different philosophy, but the emphasis 
would be shifted in some cases if the 
underlying philosophy were different. 
All will approve of the determination 
to make the principles of democracy 
the basis of the curriculum and or- 
ganization of the teachers college as of 
any other institution. Democracy, 
however, is a broad concept within 
which exist many variations. 

The concept of democracy held by 
the Ohio State University group is of 
a highly individualistic sort. This is 
shown both by the theoretical state- 
ments and the description of practices. 
For example, we read on page 33, “It 
has become a commonplace that the 
interests and needs of the students are 
the true center of education.” Not 
to the mind of the reviewer is this an 
acceptable principle. The responsibili- 
ties and obligations of the student are 
‘as much the true center of education 
as are his interests and needs. One of 
the central problems of education is 
the reconciliation of these two. This 
is the problem of a democratic school 
system. Autocracy stresses only the 
duties of the individual to the state, 
anarchism or nihilism recognizes only 
the interests and needs of the individ- 
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ual, while democracy strives to bring 
both into the picture. 

It would be an injustice to the book 
under review to say that it is wholly 
individualistic. In fact, many of the 
practices it advocates belie some of the 
theoretical statements. The practices 
do, it is true, lean strongly in that 
direction. Many of them are justified 
as a corrective of the too strongly 
authoritarian practices which are com- 
mon. There is, however, a bit too 
much of a suggestion of a dogmatic 
certainty that we know just what 
forms of organization or administra- 
tion are fit expressions of the spirit of 
democracy. 

This somewhat critical approach 
gives a somewhat unfair impression of 
the important contribution which the 
experiments in teacher education at 
Ohio State are making to the profes- 
sion. The brief description which can 
be given here does not do justice to 
that contribution. The program which 
is set forth is an elaborate one, begin- 
ning in the student’s freshman year 
and continuing through one year of 
graduate work. The student is brought 
into an extensive system of testing 
and advising which is designed to help 
him to plan his educational career 
and to evaluate his progress at every 
step. Some idea of the extent of this 
program is gained from the fact that 
“nearly fifty evaluation procedures and 
instruments are utilized during the 
freshman year.” (P. 223.) To give 
a basis for the advising and evaluating 
procedure a list of “factors of com- 
petency” has been drawn up under the 
two heads of prerequisite factors and 
factors to be developed. In this list 
the personal and professional qualities 
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and attainments are given chief em- 


phasis. Proficiency in subject matter 
is mentioned but is not elaborated as 
are the others. The setting up of a 
set of requirements which the student 
is expected to meet contradicts the 
principle that the student’s interests 
and needs are the center, and proper- 
ly so. 

Two related sets of procedures are 
described under the head of the labora- 
tory concept and of field services. In 
both campus courses and in the field 
work the students learn by doing. The 
faculty has been very ingenious in de- 
vising schemes by which this may 
be accomplished. One such scheme is 
the extensive use of the more advanced 
students in helping in the instruction 
of their juniors. This whole emphasis 
on learning through practice and par- 
ticipation in professional education is 
one that may be studied with great 
profit by faculties of education. Many 
of the methods may doubtless be 
adopted to advantage. 

The evaluation program is an ex- 
tensive one. It includes the usual tests, 
but emphasizes other, less routinized, 
methods. An unusual feature is the 
evaluation by the student’s adviser 
based upon his estimate of the prog- 
ress made toward the factors of com- 
petency, in which evaluation the stu- 
dent himself takes a part. Emphasis 
is placed on personal qualities and on 
competency in nonacademic fields. 
Relatively little mention is made of 
grades or intellectual attainment. Some 
of the types of evaluation described 
here might well be more generally 
adopted, but the system seems over- 
elaborate and gives too little stress to 
the intellectual forms of attainment. 

A form of administration of the 
school has been developed which car- 
ries to an extreme the town meeting 
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type of control. Administration is 
carried on by the faculty as a whole 
or by its committees. The administra- 
tive officers are merely executives. It 
may be a matter of opinion whether 
principles of democracy demand this 
degree of diffusion of authority. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, they do 
not. However, it is useful to have an 
example of such extremely diffused 
administration set before us. 

The book as a whole will be found 
very useful to faculties of schools of 
education which wish to re-examine 
their own procedures. 

Frank N. FREEMAN 

University of California 
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Tutsa CurricuLum Councit—Final 
Report of an Eight-Year Curricu- 
lum Study in the Tulsa Secondary 
Schools. Tulsa, Oklahoma: Public 
Schools. 1940. 136 p. $1.00. 
The final report of the eight-year 

curriculum study in the Tulsa public 

schools is of interest to all educators 
in the country, but especially to those 
who have watched the progress of the 

Eight-Year Study which was begun in 

1932 under the auspices of the Pro- 

gressive Education Association. As one 

of the thirty schools involved in this 
study, the Tulsa public school system 
has made its report to the Commission 
on the Relation of School and College, 
the complete text of which is published 
in Tulsa as a paper-bound volume of 

136 pages. 

The material, prepared “in accord 
with the tentative recommendations of 
the editorial committee of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association,” was 
gathered and organized by members 
of the Curriculum Council and is 
clearly an enterprise that has been the 
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joint responsibility of the teaching staff 
involved in the study. A brief but 
illuminating description of the com- 
munity of Tulsa provides the setting 
in which the life of the schools de- 
velops. Chapters on the administra- 
tion of the schools, on the educational 
points of view, including a significant 
frame of reference for curriculum 
building, and on the initial plans for 
the Eight-Year Study introduce the 
main theme of the book, the record of 
the developing secondary school pro- 
gram. 

Essential to an understanding of the 
program is the realization that the pur- 
poses of the schools are constantly be- 
ing redefined and that only gradually 
came the clear allegiance to the demo- 
cratic ideal as widening participation 
in the solution of common problems 
and as growth in the characteristics of 
personality most effective for such 
participation. One of the most valu- 
able aspects of the report is the year- 
by-year record of the evolution of 
the educational philosophy in terms of 
which curriculum changes were made. 
Originally a study of the development 
of a few gifted pupils, the experiment 
became deeply concerned with the ef- 
fectiveness of the entire secondary 
school program for all the children of 
Tulsa. The idea of acceleration of 
bright pupils gave way to a program 
which has sought to “‘provide the type 
of educational experiences which chal- 
lenge a student to do his best, which 
encourage initiative and originality, 
and which help the student to get the 
most out of his high school experiences 
by awakening in him the desire for 
knowledge and by helping him to see 
its use.” 

A detailed and frequently chrono- 
logical account of the experiences of 
faculty and pupils over the eight-year 
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period reveals the gradual evolution of 
a curriculum which began first as an 
experiment in the correlation of exist- 
ing English and social studies materials 
and later became an experiment in the 
complete reorganization of learning 
experiences into broad problems of liv- 
ing. Subject-matter lines were broken 
down and larger blocks of time than 
the customary single period were set 
aside in the school day. Significant 
changes in both junior and senior high 
school programs are described. When 
one reads of the actual experiences of 
teachers and pupils in building new 
units of work, he wishes for more 
accounts of such units as those pro- 
vided in the description of the unit on 
home and school relationships, devel- 
oped at the Horace Mann Junior High 
School, of the unit on the building of 
the Cherokee Problem House, worked 
out at the Cherokee Junior High 
School, and of the unit on the meaning 
of democracy, planned at the Central 
High School. Throughout the chap- 
ters on curriculum building there is a 
valuable weighing of the merits and 
difficulties involved in the use of over- 
arching themes in the junior high 
school years and of the selection of 
independent units of study in the 
senior high school. For those inter- 
ested in the development of core or 
general education curriculums, there is 
much material here that is stimulating 
and informing. 

Throughout the entire report there 
is evidence of the ways in which the 
teachers of Tulsa have learned to work 
together in curriculum building. The 
cooperative planning in individual 
buildings, at first involving only teach- 
ers of social studies and English, now 
also includes teachers of fine arts, in- 
dustrial arts, home arts, mathematics, 
and science. In some schools whole 
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faculties plan together; in others, sec- 
tions of the faculty plan for the total 
school experiences of one-half or one- 
third of the student body in organiza- 
tions known as “‘little schools.” Ways 
of providing time for teacher-planning 
groups, both before school and in the 
school day, are graphically represented 
in charts of pupil and teacher assign- 
ments. 

Other important trends in secondary 
education are emphasized in the report. 
The school day for all pupils concerned 
in the study (approximately seventy- 
five per cent of all junior high school 
pupils in Tulsa and approximately 
twenty-six per cent of all senior high 
school pupils) is divided into general 
education, where problems in personal, 
social, and economic living common to 
most young people are studied, and 
into elective courses which seek to 
meet the needs and interests that are 
special and individual. Increasing em- 
phasis is given to the participation of 
pupils in what the report calls “doing” 
areas of the curriculum, the arts pro- 
gram in its many manifestations, and 
the program of physical education. 
Pupils stay with teachers over a longer 
part of the school day; counseling 
teachers stay with pupils over a three- 
year period. There is evidence of the 
method and values of pupil participa- 
tion in the planning of class activities. 

Since the Tulsa schools sent only one 
class on to college during the time of 
the study (a class entering college in 
the fall of 1939), the report contains 
little that deals with the relations be- 
tween school experience and college 
success. But the report does present a 
valuable picture of a large public 
school system at work upon a curricu- 
lum which promises to change the 
entire secondary school offering of the 
city. No attempt is made to gloss over 
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the difficulties involved in a study that 
seeks to develop a philosophy and prac- 
tice which break from accepted pat- 
terns. The lack of common under- 
standings among administrators and 
among teachers is recognized, as well 
as the increase in teacher load which 
more individualized methods and new 
concepts of guidance engender. The 
deep-rooted problems which lie in the 
selection of curriculum content, in the 
finding of materials, and in the shap- 
ing of educational experiences are in- 
dicated. Many of the evils which 
developed in the first years—petty 
jealousies, community discontent, and 
pupil insecurity—have been identified 
and generally corrected, although they 
remain in part to cloud the certainties 
of the future. But the emphasis upon 
the democratic philosophy of education 
and the stress upon pupil and teacher 
participation in curriculum building to 
“‘meet the immediate and future needs” 
of the boys and girls of Tulsa are 
heartening. The gradual including 
of increasing numbers of pupils and 
teachers in the program, the means 
set up for the education of the entire 
personnel in the philosophy and prac- 
tice involved, and the honest recogni- 
tion of persistent problems and of the 
value of criticism—all give promise of 
continuing growth in the secondary 
schools of Tulsa. 
PRUDENCE BosTWICK 
Denver Public Schools 
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DeBoer, JoHN J., Editor—The Sub- 
ject Fields in General Education. A 
Report of the National Commission 
on Cooperative Curriculum Plan- 
ning. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company. 1941. 239 p. 
The curriculum worker in the field 

of general education at the secondary 
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school level will recognize this book 
as a unique approach to the problem 
of curriculum development on the part 
of workers in the different subject- 
matter fields. This first publication of 
the National Commission on Coopera- 
tive Curriculum Planning was written 
in collaboration by twenty-two repre- 
sentatives of national organizations of 
teachers. It is stated in the preface 
that the authors believe “that the 
parallel statement of the resources 
available in the different fields will 
materially aid in the planning of a 
school program that will be focused 
upon the promotion of maximum 
growth of the learner in all areas of 
experience, and that will make effec- 
tive use of the resources of the teach- 
ing staff and the school facilities.” 
(P. vii.) Separate chapters deal with 
the social studies, English, journalism, 
speech, modern foreign languages, nat- 
ural science, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, health and physical education, 
business education, art, and the library. 
With the partial exception of the chap- 
ter on the social studies, no attempt is 
made by the contributors to treat the 
more specific problems of curriculum 
organization. With rather surprising 
unanimity, the various authors begin 
with the learner, his personal and 
social needs and problems, and then 
proceed to reveal the resources which 
their respective subject fields can pro- 
vide to promote individual pupil 
growth. 

General curriculum workers who 
study this book will be very much 
encouraged and probably somewhat de- 
lightfully surprised at some of the 
major points of view expressed by most 
of the contributors. There is little or 
no evidence of domination by vested 
interests in the traditional subject- 
matter areas as such. Almost all of 
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the writers put much emphasis on co- 
operative curriculum development, em- 
phasizing not only the participation of 
teachers of different subjects, but also 
of pupils, parents, and other commu- 
nity leaders. A number of them defi- 
nitely recommend the development of 
core curriculum programs and indicate 
the possible contributions of their sub- 
jects. For the most part they are agreed 
that the objectives of the particular 
fields are essentially the same as the 
general objectives of the secondary 
school, and that consequently all 
teachers must direct their thinking and 
action to a basic study of pupil needs 
and to the development of an ade- 
quate educational program to provide 
for the needs discovered. Frequently 
there was emphasis on the problem 
approach to curriculum building rather 
than “course” organization of subject- 
matter content. Whether or not the 
majority of teachers would agree with 
the leaders who prepared these reports 
is a question the reviewer cannot an- 
As a foonote to each chapter 
it is indicated that the point of view 
expressed is that of an authorized 
committee, but that it does not neces- 
sarily represent the official view of the 
national organization. A number of 
the contributors have long been asso- 
ciated with progressive movements in 
education and unquestionably repre- 
sent some of the best leadership in 
their respective organizations. 

The points of view expressed in this 
book will not be new to persons who 
have been studying the general litera- 
ture on curriculum reorganization. It 
is a distinct contribution, however, in 
that it presents excellent statements 
by authorized committees of national 
organizations of teachers in different 
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subject fields. As such, principals and 
other curriculum leaders will want to 
recommend it to their teachers. 
RussELL T. GREGG 
Syracuse University 
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BELL, REGINALD; Carn, L. F.; LaMo- 
REAUX, L. A.; AND OTHERS—Mo- 
tion Pictures in a Modern Curricu- 
lum. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 1941. 
179 p. Paper covers. $1.00. 

The authors of this report concern- 
ing the use of motion pictures have 
done what is so necessary with all spe- 
cialized teaching materials. They have 
shown clearly through statements of 
principles and through actual examples 
how motion pictures can be integrally 
related to the curriculum. 

The chapter headings are as follows: 
“The Community and Its Schools,” 
“Films and Little Children,” ‘Films 
and the World About,” ‘Films and 
Good Neighbors,” ‘Films and Safe 
Conduct,” “Getting the Most Out of 
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Films,” ‘Films and Social Skills,” 
“Films for Adolescents,” ‘The Motion 
Picture in Review.” These titles are 
self-explanatory. They indicate how 
films may be used in various areas of 
instruction. Experiences in the use of 
specific films is related in such a way 
as to make quite clear to teachers just 
what was done. Stenographic records 
are given to show the reactions of chil- 
dren. 

This book is far more than a book 
about motion pictures. It is really a 
book about the curriculum and teach- 


‘ing methods, with special reference to 


films. It seems to the reviewer that 
we have here a new type of publication 
for use in teacher education. It is in- 
teresting to read; it is admirably illus- 
trated; it is nontechnical in its vocab- 
ulary. It is, in short, a volume that all 
teachers and certainly all administra- 
tors could read not only with profit, 
but with enjoyment as well. 
Epcar DALE 
Ohio State University 
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SOCIETY FOR CURRICULUM STUDY 


ANNUAL MEETING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 21-24, 1942 


CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


o, 
~~ 


GENERAL SESSION 


Joint Meeting of the Society for Curriculum Study and the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 


Saturday, February 21, 9:00 to 12:00 A.M. 


Empire Room, Hotel Sir Francis Drake 


9:00 A.M. to 10:00 A.M. 

Topic: The Challenge to Curriculum Leadership in Today’s World 

Chairman: LorRaINE SHERER, Director of Elementary Education, Los 
Angeles, California, County Schools 

Speaker: GEorcE Counts, Teachers College, Columbia University 
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PROBLEMS IN CURRICULUM LEADERSHIP* 

10:00 A.M. to 12:00 A.M. 

Chairman: HERBERT Stowz, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia 

Problem 1: Coordinating the Leadership of Supervisors and Curriculum 
Directors in Improving Instruction 

Speaker: Date ZELLER, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

Problem 2: Leadership in Coordinating Social Agencies 

Speaker: Bess GoopYKOoON7z, Assistant United States Commissioner 
of Education 

Problem 3: Leadership in the Study of the Child 

Speaker: GILBERT WRENN, College of Education, University of Min- 
nesota 


Discussion Participants 

Mitton C. CaroTHERS, Director of Instruction, Florida State De- 
partment of Education 

PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Min- 
neapolis 

WarrEN C. SEYFERT, School of Education, Harvard University 

Levia ANN TaccarT, Director of Education, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, County Schools 


*Each speaker will be allowed -_ ten minutes to present his problem. Following 
all presentations there will be a general discussion of issues raised. 
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ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
Saturday, February 21, 12:15 to 2:15 P.M. 


Franciscan Room, Hotel Sir Francis Drake 


Topic: Evaluation of the Modern School 


Chairman: J. Ceci. Parker, Director of the Secondary School Curric- 
ulum Study, Michigan State Board of Education 
Speakers: 

J. Paut Leonarp, School of Education, Stanford University, Exec- 
utive Secretary: Report of the Activities of the Curriculum 
Society and Presentation of the Report of the Committee on 
the Evaluation of the Modern School 

Atvin C. Euricu, School of Education, Stanford University: “Is 
the Modern School Succeeding?” 
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FORUM SESSIONS 
Saturday, February 21, 2:30 to 4:30 P.M. 


Group I: Room 217, Hotel St. Francis 
Topic: Growth and Development During Early Childhood 
Chairman: W. H. Dutton, General Supervisor, Eugene, Oregon 
Speakers: 
Mary FisHer, Department of Child Study, Vassar College: The 
Nature of the Child 
MayciEe SouTHALL, Department of Elementary Education, George 
Peabody College for Teachers: The Nature of the Curriculum 
Materials 
Discussion: Each speaker will be allowed thirty minutes. Following 
both presentations there will be discussion from the floor 


Group II: Room 214, Hotel St. Francis 
Topic: Growth and Development During Early Adolescence 
Chairman: Vircit M. Haroin, Principal, Reed and Pipkin Junior High 
Schools, Springfield, Missouri 
Speakers: 
Cuar_es R. Spain, Alabama State Teachers College: The Nature 
of the Individual 
Wiru1aM B. Brown, Curriculum Director, Los Angeles City 
Schools: The Nature of the Curriculum Materials 
Discussion: Each speaker will be allowed thirty minutes. Following 
both presentations there will be discussion from the floor 


Group III: Room 210, Hotel St. Francis 

Topic: Work Experience: Its Nature, Function, and Administration 
Chairman: Wit1aM R. QvELL, Assistant Superintendent, Oakland, 
California 
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Speakers: 
Paut Jacosson, Principal, University of Chicago High School: 
The Nature and Function of Work Experience 
KENNETH HoLianp, American Youth Commission: The Adminis- 
tration of Work Experience 
A. Discussion: Each speaker will be allowed thirty minutes. Following 
both presentations there will be discussion from the floor 


Group IV: Room 214, Sir Francis Drake Hotel 
Topic: Coordinating the Work of the Public Schools with That of 
Governmental Agencies Serving Youth 
) Chairman: W. Vircit SmitH, Assistant Superintendent, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 
Speakers: 
Curtis E. WarREN, Superintendent of City Schools, Santa Barbara, 
California: The Nature of the Job 
G. L. MaxweELL, Assistant Secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission: The Nature of the Administrative Problem 
Discussion: Each speaker will be allowed thirty minutes. Following 
both presentations there will be discussion from the floor 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Sunday, February 22, 8:30 A.M. to 4:30 P.M. 
Room 221, Hotel Sir Francis Drake 


An all-day session of the Executive Committee of the Society, in- 
cluding breakfast and luncheon. 
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DISCUSSION SESSION 
y Monday, February 23, 9:00 to 12:00 A.M. 


Room 401, Civic Auditorium 


A discussion of the problems of curriculum organization and ad- 
ministration in regional, state, and local curriculum programs. An 
open meeting of curriculum workers discussing their problems. No 
speeches. Discussion from the group and from the floor 


Chairman: Frank W. Parr, School of Education, Oregon State College 
Discussion Group: 

CLARENCE ARGO, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, Cali- 

fornia 

NELSON Bossinc, University of Minnesota 

ANGELA BROENING, Baltimore Public Schools 

Wiiu1aM B. Brown, Los Angeles City Schools 
Jay D. Connor, San Diego City Schools 
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Epcar M. Draper, University of Washington 
Pau R. Grim, Western Washington College of Education, Belling- 
ham 
RavpuH RussELL, University of Idaho 
E. R. Sirert, Principal, Proviso Township High School, Maywood, 
Illinois 
Hucu B. Woop, University of Oregon 
In addition to the panel, representatives from several subject- 
matter organizations have been invited to participate in this session. 
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AMERICANS ALL: STUDIES IN INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Joint Session of Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 
The National Council of Teachers of English, and the Society 
for Curriculum Study 


Tuesday, February 24, 9:00 to 12:00 A.M. 


Chairman: WituiaM T. MEtcuior, First Vice-President, Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
Presentation of Yearbook: C. O. ARNbT, Chairman of the Editorial 
Committee of the Yearbook 
Acceptance of Yearbook: Date ZELLER, President, Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
Panel Discussion: Issues in Intercultural Education 
RupotpuH D. Lineuist, Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, Mich- 
igan, Chairman 
C. O. Arnot, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
Lioyp Cook, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
KENNETH Heaton, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, State Department of Public Instruction, Sac- 
ramento, California 
Mrs. Witt1aM KLieEtTzeER, National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, Chicago, Illinois 
J. Cec Parker, State Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, } 
Michigan | 
Date ZELLER, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
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PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


MiLpreD ENGLIsH, Superintendent, Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia 

W. B. FEATHERSTONE, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

EtHeL S. Warp, Curriculum Coordinator and General Supervisor, 
Alameda County Schools, Oakland, California 

Curtis E. WarREN, Superintendent of City Schools, Santa Barbara, 

California, Chairman 


